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Just shed, » h 1 
IMPORTANT _NEW WORK ee 
BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 
| By P. THOMSON. With contributio: y Baron 
Si PeRDINAND VON MUELLER. Si m WILLIAM 
SIR ROBERT Ss. BALL, F.R.S., MACGREGOR, K.C.M.G., and others. With over 
Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry at the University of Cambridge. 50 beautiful Snguaringe and a Coloured Map. 
Author of “Starland,” ‘“‘ The Story of the Heavens,” &c. exellent got up without and within i iluatrtions are 
; ‘ , “ ts met tt its 
This day, small 4to, handsome cloth gilt cover (designed by Walter Crane), gill edges, Dostvaiutle. 
price 15s., ; ; 
Just published, demy Svo, illustrated cloth cover, price 16s. 
AN ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. = UP THE NIGER. 
An Account of the Government Mission to the “ Hlack 
Containing 72 Beautifully Executed Plates, with Explanatory Letterpress, and Complete Index. By C plain HY. MOCKUER-F ERRYMAN, cone. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : “‘ Sir Robert Stawell Ball tell us in the preface to‘ An Atlas of | jag’ Witt Bumerous Original Illustrations and 
Astronomy’ that he has frequently been asked to recommend a set of maps which would help| he Daily Chronicle says: “A more interesting work has 
beginners in the study of the heavens. ‘The Atlas is his answer to that appeal, but during the course | oe Aen SOD thy eecount, will fiad it in 
of production it has developed into something more than an elementary sidereal handbook. The old Cagle Teeeere Spnyenee 8 unpretentious, but well-written 
astronomical hand, equally with the tyro, will find valuable assistance in its pages; for there are no ““ “°~'™ —— nail S 
fewer than seventy-two plates, with accompanying explanatory notes, showing the chief planetary | just published, forming Vol. VIL. of the “ World’s Great 
phenomena, and also illustrating the nature of comets, solar prominences, nebulic, and mundane tides wy vey ye oe ly clo om, 
and seasons. Maps of the moon in its various phases, of the different planets at different times of the by Lewis F. Day), gilt edges, . eee wy 
year, and elaborate charts of the lesser stars, add greatly to the serviceableness of the volume. 
Astronomy cannot ever, perhaps, hope to become a popular science in its higher and more exact depart- CHRISTOPHE RCO LU MBUS. 
ments ; but it is possible to travel a long way on the road of knowledge of the heavens without a vestige trations and numerous Coloured Maps. 
; ; ev , i The Athenaenn * The best di f th 
a aes and certainly no better compagnon de voyage could be wished for than the author of et Columb —_ ws owen aye gy ts A A 
SARs a5 é _ our language.” 
GEORGE PHILIP & SON: Lawean, (382, Fiver 1 Sire EET, ,E. C.; Live BAPOOL., 45 to 51, Sourn Castie Srreer 
Just PuntisHeD, 5 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. MESSRS. MAGMILLAN & CO. i) NEW BOOKS. 
EXCURSIONS in GREECE to MAN in ART. By Philip G. Hamerton. Ilus. 
RECENTLY EXPLORED SITES of CLASSICAL INTEREST: trated by a and Photogravures from Sketches by Sir F. Leighton, Alma Tadema, 
Mycenwx, Tiryns, Dodona, Delos, Athens, Olympia, Eleusis Epidauros, 
Tan A Popular Account of the Results of Recent Excavations. 
By C ARLES DIEHL, Professor at the University of Nancy. Trans- 
lated by EMMA R. PERKINS, Head Mistress of the Thetford 
Grammar School for Girls. With an Introduction by REGINALD 
STUART POOLE, LL.D., Professor of Archeology at University 
College, London. With 9 Plans, and 41 Dlustrations. 
The aim M. Diehl has set before himself in this book is—discarding the 
technicalities of Archeology and leaving on one side its more obscure 
problems—to present ina clear and simple form the chief results of the 
excavations which, within the last twenty years, have done so much to enlarge 
our knowledge of the art, the life, and the religion of the Greeks. 
__Lonpon: H. GREVEL & CO. 
+] 
MESSRS, WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
UARY 2nd, WILL BE PUBLISHED— 
ROBERT LOWE VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. By 
J. F. HOGAN, Author of “ The Irish in Australia.” 1 vol. 





*,* This biography specially deals with Mr. Lowe’s Life in Australia. 


GOSSIP of the CENTURY. Personal and | 

: Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With Copious Illustrations, chietly | 
Portraits. By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” 2 vols., royal 8vo, 42s. 

“ The two volumes one, in fact, a kind of encyclopedia of gossip about monarchs, statesmen, doctors, 

writers, actors, singers, soldiers, men of fashion.”—Daily News. He has told his story well.”—Spectator. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND from the RESTORATION to 
the ete By W. C. SYDNEY, Author of “‘ England and the English in | 
yer bey a —_ Tek hat 1 I to divide L 
uitably between the scandals buat nd folie of the town and the soberet life of the rest of Eugland.~- Times 
WESTALL’S NEW NOVEL. 
sper <. of ROY’S COURT. By William Westall. 
vo. 


“Ttisa breezy book Gesting with a stormy posted of our country’s history. Adults will read it with | 
feasure and boys with enthusiasm.”—Daily tele 
The book may be h heartil ly commended to all who love a good novel of adventure.”—Manchester Guirdian. 
* Roy of Roy’s Court’ is a fine healthy story of stirring personal adventure.”"—Scotsman. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Yorx Srxeer, Covenr Ganvey. 








Watts, Dicksee, G. Leslie, Murillo, Ghirlandajo, Ary Scheffer, Botticelli, Pisano, Della 
Robbia, Tas-aert, Fra Angelico, Albert Diirer, Rembrandt. Etched or Photogravured 
by wy Hirst, M. Manesse, Flameng, Amand Durand, Guillaume, Pierre Gusman, 
£3 18s net. 


CATHEDRAL and UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 


By the late very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE GOSPEL of LIFE. Thoughts Introductory 


to the Study of Christian Doctrine. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., Bishop of 
Durham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE DOCTRINE of the PROPHETS. The 


Warburtonian Lectures for 1886-1890. By A. F. ye D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge, and Canon of Ely. Crowa 8vo, 6s. 
wats A A oF Rit... SECOND VOLU ‘ME. 
per-royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


A SHORT "HISTORY ‘of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By J. R. GREEN, M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and 
Miss KATE NORGATE. Vol. IL. (containing Parts XI. to ex) With Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations. 

*,* Cases for binding, 1s. 64. net. 
Vol. I. (Varts IL—X.) 128. net, still on Sale. 


THE ART of WORLDLY WISDOM. By 


BALTHASAR GRACIAN. ‘Translated from the Spanish by JOSEPH JACOBs. 
With Vignette. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
*,* New Volume of the Golden Treasury Series. 


FOOTPRINTS of STATESMEN during the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND. By the Hon. REGINALD Bb. BRETT, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


RECORDS of TENNYSON, RUSKIN, and 


BROWNING. By ANNIE RITCHIE. Second Edition. Globe 8vo, cloth, bs, 


LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. With an 


Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH SMETMHAM and WILLIAM DAVIS. 
With a Portrait. Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
ATHENAEUM.—* These letters are the finest sort of record of the man, a noble, au iuspiring reeord, 
ahd they are, as letters, perhaps among the best ever written.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonvon, 
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TYPE-WRITING. 
YPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 


WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, Legal. &c.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translaticns.—Miss ASH WORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, 8 W. 

7 LTT Ww 
NIVERSITY TYPE-WRITING 
_ OFFICE, OXFORD (16, King Edward Street).—MSS. of all 
descriptions typed and prepared for the press. Literary, Scientific 
Medical, and Foreign MSS. carefully copied and revised by experienced 
typists. Notes taken at the Bodleian. Shorthand Clerk and Typist 
sent any distance by train. Translations.—For price list and infor- 
mation address the Secretary. 


CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
PULAU & COU., 37, Sono Square. 








rPHE TRUTH about STAMMERING.— 


Any one interested will receive the latest information and im- 
portant books on the Cure, on loan, post free, without charge.— 
TuvntEL, Messrs. Deacon's, 154, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


s Tr 
AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, now at 
the Worlds Fair, Chicago, is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT 
COMMISSION AGENT. Special qualigcations for Works of phy 
— Address, in first instaner, M. Guirrirn, 13, Ashurst Street, 
Battersea, 8 W. r 


my ‘ ’ 
RIVATE COLLECTOR’S DUPLICATE 
COINS for SALE or EXCH ANGE.—English Silver and Copper, 
of most reigns, in very fine condition, also a few Patterns and Proofs. 
United States Cents and Half Cents in Mint Condition, and early 
American Coppers in very fine condition, Wanted.—Apply, by letter 
only, to Z., Parisian Institate, 36, Strand, M. 


HAKLUYT SOCIETY. 


Established for the purpose of printing rare or 
unpublished Voyages and Travels. 


Bubscription One Guinea a Year. 
Two Volumes !s,ued Annually, 
The following Work has been recently issued to Subscribers :— 
THD TRAVELS of PIE! RO D 
in INDIA, 2vols. (Edited by E. 01 ee VALLE 
Shortly to appear are— 


THE VOYAGES of t 
aud CNPTAIN JAMES ofits Be RRA 


CHRISTY 
AM’S and COVEL’S FARLY 


AL 
TRAVELS to the LEVANT. (J. THEODORE BENT.) 
THB FIRST VOYAGE of ‘ OLUMBUS fr 
NAVARRETE ; CALUT and CORTEREAL,. (C. R. MARKS 
Favourable terms of purchase of back Volumes, by members and 
gthers. may be had on application to Mr. C. J. Cuark, 4, Lincoln's Inn 
jelds, 
E. Detman Monoay, Hon. See., 
15, Roland Ganlens, 8.W. 


THROAT «xo COUGH 


Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough 
and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use — 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glunds at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the ylycerine in these agreeable confections 
becomes actively healing. 


Sold only in boxes, 7}d., and tins, 1s. 1}d., Labelled: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homwopathic Chemists, Loxpoy. : 





MUDIE's 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


or the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISE, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 


N. 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post Sree. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


d leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
Sa greatly Reduced Prices. J 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
THE CITY BRANCH 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


Is Now Removed from 2, King Street, Cheapside, to 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


(Mansion Hovse Enp). 








48, 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 








[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The Council is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a 
PROFESSOR of ANATOMY and a PROFESSOR of PHYSIOLOGY. 
The Stipend in each case will be £350 per annum. Applications, 
together with printed copies of testimonials, must be sent in on or 
before February 10th, 1893. . 

For further particulars apply to Ivor James, Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, 

Dee. 13th, 1892. 
LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 
The Royal Naval School. 
About TWENTY FOUNDATION and ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
cnIPs, £50 to £20, offered in April. Full particulars of Head 


Master. 
ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS.--The THIRTY-FIRST WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES isnow OPEN, 5, PALL 
MALL EAST. From 10till5. Admission is. Catalogue 6d. 
Atrrep D. Friprr, R.W.S., Secretary 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leadirg Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype Lp adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on ouger. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘SprinG,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 











THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Worka by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphiet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 








THEATRES. 











ADELPHI THEATRE. 
A. and 8. Gatti, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LOST PARADISE. Mr. 
Charles Warner, Messrs. Charles Dalton, G. W. Cockburn, 
W. C. Abingdon, W. A. Elliott, T. B. Thalberg. Sant Mat- 
thews, Howard Russell, Welton Dale, J. Northcote; Miss 
Millard, Miss Clara Jecks, Miss Grace Warner, Miss 
Ethel Hope, Miss A. Rogers, Mies Marion Dolby, and Mics 
Dorothy Dorr. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE GUARDSMAN. Messrs. 
Arthur Cecil, Elliot, W. Draycott, C. P. —s Congien 
Coutts, R. Nainby, E. Bertram, and Weedon ; 
Mesdames Ellaline Terriss, Agnes Thomas, Isabel Ellissen, 
Irene Rickards, and Caroline Hill. 8.15, CRAZED. Messrs. 
C. P. Little, 8S. Warden. and Miss 8. Grey. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuantes Wyspuam. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, THE SILENT BATTLE. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Messrs. Herbert Waring, F. Wor- 
thing, C. W. Somerset, A. Aynesworth; Misses Winifred 
Emery, O. Nethesrole, R. Leclereq, Minnie Terry, and Miss 
Mary Moore. At 8.15, HEADS OR TAILS. 





COMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuartes H. Hawrrey. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.50, TO-DAY. Mr. Charles Brook- 
field, Mr. James Nelson, Mr. Wyes, and Mr. Chas. Hawtrey ; 
Miss Vane Featherston, Miss Ethel Matthews, Miss Hender- 
o- = Polak and Lottie Venne. At 8, MY LORD IN 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sepoer. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, INCOGNITA. Mesers. Harry 
Monkhouse, Wallace Brownlow, John Child, Charles Gilbert 
Fred Kaye, T. A. #hale ; Misses Aida Jenoure, Susie Vaughan, 
4 °™ mmeline Orford, Florence Darley. At 7.45, BEEF 


OPERA COMIQUE. 
Lessee, Mr, Eowarp Compton. 
Under the Management of Wituie Epouin. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8.15, will be produced, a new Musical 
Farcical Comedy, in three acts, entitled 
TROOPER CLAIRETTE. 
By MM. H. Raymond and A. Mars. Music by M. Victor 


SAVOY THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oy.y Carre. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, HADDON HALL. Messrs. 
W.H. Denny, Chas. Kenningham, Richerd Green, Bowden 
Haswell, J. Macaulay ; Mesdames Lucile Hill, Dorothy Vane, 
Nita Cole, and R. Brandram. 








Lessee and Manager, Mr. Grorce ALEXANDER. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, LIBERTY BALL. Mr. George 
Alexander, Messrs. Nutcombe Gould. H. H. Vincent, Ben 
Webster, Alfred Holles, V. Sansbury, Master R. Saker, and 
Edward Righton, Misses Fanny Coleman, Maude Millett, 
Craig, and Marion Terry. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, WALKER, LONDON. 
J. L. Toole ; Messrs. C. M. Lowne, Cecil Ramsey, Seymour 
i Shelton ; Misses Eliza Johnstone, Effie Liston, 
Marv Ansell. Brough, Ainswortb, Irene Vanbrugh. At 8, 
DAISY’S ESCAPE. Messrs. Jobn Billington, Shelton, 
Lowne, Brunton ; Misses Brough, Loveday, 


Mr. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s. post free. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
Joan, by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

Loxpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anp 22, Furnivat Srreet, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


B IRKBECK 
THREE pe CENT. TEE atiow, a oTES repayable 
eee: CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
a ene Eo aad ANNUTTTES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encow ment of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. pet 


annum, on each completed £1. _ 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
ety Ot ay re 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW To PURCHASE A See oF LAND 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be 


tained, post free, on application to 
obtained, post free, on app! oes RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BAN K, 
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THE IMPERIAL 
ASIATIC QUARTERLY Y REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1893.—Contents. 
I-HIND ! A PAN in PERSIAN and ARABIC, the 
a — ving the date A. &, followed by an Urdu Prize- 
Traalation 0 the * National A’ 
SIR AM WEDDERBUR — i : _“ RUSSIANISED 
oFFICLALISM in INDIA”: The Fly in the Ointment. 
JOHN DACOSTA: “OUR INDIAN TRANS-FRONTIER EX- 
PEDITIONS” : their Aim and their Result. 
“RECENT EVENTS in CHILAS and 
ee cuITRAL’ | Tebated Portrait of, and Letters from, Mihtar 
Niadm-ul- Stu of Chitral. 
A ae pte VIEW on the “OPIUM QUESTION.” 

F. T. PIG lete Lapel Adviser to the Japanese Cabinet): “THE 
CF APAN OESNSTIT ION.” IL. Exterritoriality and Portugal. 
PHILO-AFRICANUS: “UGANDA”: a Review of the whole 

Question. 


ROBERT BEADON : “THE SOLUTION of the COLONIAL QUES- 
TION”: : Definite Proposals of the Imperial Federation League. 


CHARLES JOHNSTON, B.C8. (retired): “ THE YELLOW MEN of 


CHARLES G. LELAND: “THE SALAGRAMA, or HOLY STONE.” 
PROF. G. DUGAT: “ INEDITED FRAGMENTS of ARABIC AN- 
THOLOGY.” 


A. COTTERELL TUPP (late Accountant-General, Bombay): “THE 
SILVER CONFERENCE and PLANS to RESTORE 
DR. G. LEITNER: “CUSTOMS and HISTORY of DARDIS- 
TAN ith neaeedi(Camnss. DarevL, Tanain, Grier, Yasin, Hunza, 
Naeys, CaiTrat, AND Kariristay). 
SIDNEY HARTLAND: “A MARRIAGE CUSTOM of the 
ABORIGINES of BENUAL: a Study in the Symbolism of 
ere Ceremonies.” 
Correspoypence, Notes, &c :—The Foaiee ty China—Korea, A. 
MocmaE (Tientsin}— Anglo. Russian Rel: meral Krreerr— 
The Physical Geography of Persia (a Renly are S. E. Bipputru—The 
Mon one’ We and the Silver Question—Joteings from 
Johore, Nicutincate—Reviews and Notices—Summary of 
Events’ in ‘asta. Africa, and the Colonies—Publications of the Tenth 
International Congress of Orientalists (Lisbon), &c., &. 
Exceeding 260 pp., royal 8vo, price 5s. ; yearly, £1. 
Publishing Department— 
Onwentat University Institcre, WokiNe. 
And Simpsix, Marsuatt & Co., E.C. 


INDIA. 


Edited by H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A. 

“INDIA,” the accredited Organ of the Indian National Congress, 
will appear in an entirely new form on January 1, 1893, and will 
hence! beth be published punctually on the Ist of every ‘month. 

Cortents.—J ANUARY. 
INDIANA, a hs on Indian Topics. 
e a eration of the Indian National Congress. 
1 by Jury in Bengal. 
The Mysore Representative Assembly : an Object Lesson 


in Indian 1 vernment, 
THE VOICE of INDIA: Selections from the Indian Press 
THE VOL — of ENG aD on INDIA: Selections from the English 


ndian Matte: 
THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONG RESS—The British Committee : 
Lette: the Secretary of State for India on the Bengal Munici- 
oviities Amendment Act. 
Memorial of Friends of Female Education in India to the Secretary 
of State for India on behalf of the Poona Native Girls’ High School 
Letter of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., to the Indian National Con- 


special AL ARTICLES— 
Dadabhai aa ji, a. P. ron his Election. 


Mr. I 
Mr. W. 8. Cain: g. 
n Military Ad of Hindust; The Land- 


REVIEWS: ote 
Tenures of India—Indian Folk-Lore—Lord Lawrence— Ar Austra- 


lian Statesman on Indian Irrigation—A Brief History uf India— 
Indian Art—Early Protestant Missionaries in India. 
GOSSIP: About Men and Books. 
SCHEME of an INDIAN MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Price 6d. ; or 6s. a year, post free. 
Offices : 84 and 85, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 927.—- JANUARY, 1893. — 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS: -Eantscourt: A Novet or Provinciau 
Lire, chaps. i.-v.—Proriraste Farminc, axp Empioy- 
ueNT OF Lasour, by John Boyd Kinnear.—Svummrrs AnD 
Wisters at Batmawuaprte.—Tue Frencu 1x West 
Arnica, by Archer P. Crouch.——A Victim or Circom- 
stances. ——Recent Geruan Fiction. —— Moss. — 
Curistran Greece: BrkeLas AND THE Marquess or Bure, 
by John Stuart Blackie——Ornament, by Sir Herbert Max- 
well, Bart., M.P.—Ovr Mission 1x Eoyrtr.—A Re- 
TROSPECT AND A Prospect. 




















WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Eprxpurcn anv Lonpon. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & 00., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W-C., 


Are a oy :, Tepreeuntat ves in Great Britain of 

ANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
phe ee. aa in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is aptesdily 
nereasing demand for reproductions vy L jastiy eel gebshented proc 
for large plate and editions de luxe. i Tilustrations, 
Catalogu Advertisements, fe. Messrs. DRU MOND 0. have 
the latest and m ost imp: on vee. Prices 
on application. 


J. O. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 


For the a of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., 
at a@ moderate cost. 














NOW READY. 
CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


Edited by GEORGE NEWNES. 
With Presentation Plate, 
Containing an important Article descriptive of 
THE QUEEN’S STUDIES IN HINDUSTANI, 
which Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to peruse 
and revise. 
Also the commencement of the Second Series of 
THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
By Dr. A. Conan Doyur, 
An Illustrated Interview with Dr. Russell, the veteran War 
Correspondent, by Harry How. 
And many other Articles and Stories, with 174 Illustrations. 
Price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 4}d. 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS OR 
NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 


NINTH THOUSAND. 


THE ADVENTURES of SHERLOCK 
HOLMES. By A. CONAN DOYLE. Beautifully 
printed on extra thick paper, with 104 Lllustrations ; 
324 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
price 6s.; post free, 6s. 6d. 





FOURTH THOUSAND OF SECOND EDITION. 


THE SIGN of FOUR. By A. Conan 


DOYLE. 283 pages, cloth, price 3s. 6d. ; post free, 3s. 9d. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. Vol. IV. 
With nearly 1,000 Illustrations. 634 pages, cloth ™ 
edges, price 6s. 6d. 2 pe yng s. Volumes I., II. sand LI 
may alo be obtele at 6s. each; post free, 6s 


* Binding Covers for Strand Magazine, Vol. age +» are NOW 
eal priee 1s. ; post free, 11 Is. » Sd. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Lmrrep, 
8, 9, 10, and 11, Southampton Street, and Exeter Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 





Now ready, 5s. net. 


CLARKE ASPINALL: 


A Biography. 
By WALTER LEWIN. 


London: E. W. Attey, Ave Maria Lane. 
Price 2d., by post 2)d. 
MODERN VIOLIN MAKERS 
AND DEALERS. 


By the AUTHOR of “OLD VIOLINS and their MAKERS,” 
See MONDAY’S Issue of “ THE BAZAAR,” which also contains 
many other interesting articles, and hundreds of announcements of all 
kinds of Property for Exchange, Wanted, or for Sale b Loree Persons. 
P London.” 2d., at all Newsagents ‘and Bookstalls. Office, 170, Strand, 
ndon. 


fo H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES, — 
BBAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, ond} YORK and GAME 
JASSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


























CAUTION—BEWARE ot IMITATIONS. 


ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR 


PROF. LOIseETTR'’s DISCOVERIES. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
ART OF NEVER FORGETTING — mnemonics. Lost 
memopges restored—the worst made good, and the best better. sng 
book learned in one reading. Speaking Nm notes. A self-coaching 


method for all subjects. Invala- 
able to the Legal, Medical, Clerical, 
Musical, Dramatic, and all other 
Professions and Businesses. Last 
Edition contains 
ONE THOUSAND nt 
TOSPECTUS Pos! 
SU cc Cc ESS With Hopi ons of ‘Mr, Tt A. PROCTOR, 
Dk. ANDREW WILSON, &c, 
ts to Cor di Classes in 


— FORGETTING and CURE for MIND WANDERING 
‘ht in Classes or Privately at the address below. 


















MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 


LIsT. 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION oF 
MR. LECKY’S “ENGLAND.” 


THE HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By WILLIAM E. H. 
LECKY. Canivxer Epitiox, 12 vols., crown 8yo, 68. 
each. (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 5 vols.) 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


COURSING and FALCONRY. 4 
HARDING COX and the Hon. GERALD LASCE 
With 20 Plates and 56 ae in the be by John 
Charlton, R. H. Moore, G. E. Lodge, L. Speed, &c. 
Crown 8ve, 10s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of 
AUS Ly ALIAN HISTORY. By Sir HENRY PARKES, 
G.C. . Premier of New South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 
wee Gveith @ Portraits 2 vols., Svo, 328. 


THE RUINED CITIES of MASHONA- 
LAND: being a Record of Excavation and Exploration 
in 1891. By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S8.A., F.R.G.8. 
With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration of 
the Temples by R. M.W.8WAN. With 5 Maps and 
—, 13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the Tert. 

vo, 18s. 


AN ANALYSIS of the IDEAS of 
ECONOMICS. By L. P. SHIRRES, B.A., of King’s 
College, Cambridge; Member of —} Majesty's Bengal 
Civil Service, and sometime e Under-Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal. Gee 8vo, 63. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 
ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY: being a i i re me vn J T Sucedienation, 
Accentuation, an ymological Analysis thro’ —_ 
Compiled b ‘sRTHUR A A. MACDONELL, M.A., 
(Deputy) Professor of Sanskrit in the University -" 
Oxford, 4to, 42s. 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. B 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR and A. COWPER 
YARD. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations in in the 
Text. 4to, 36s, 

*.* The issue of this book in Parts is now completed. 

Part 13, Arrenpix, price Is., now ready. Cases for Ii:ndin; 

can be obtained through all "Booksellers. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS: the Auto- 
biography of Martha von Tilling. By BERTHA von 
SUTTNER. Authorised Translation by T. HOLMES. 
Revised by the Author. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*.* This is a translation of a romance which has obtained 
t+ success on the Continent under the name of “ Die 
Waffen Nieder.”’ eseness Suttner’s object in this story is 


to awake the attention o persons to the evils of 
war, and to the nb ra finding a remedy for it ina 
voluntary — arbitration tetbunats and mutual 
disarmamen' 





New Serial Story by the AUTHOR of ‘THE HOUSE 
of the WOLF.” See LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—January. 


A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE: being the Memoirs of 
Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marenc. By Stanury J* 
Wreymay, Author of “The House of the Wolf.” 
Chaps. I.—IIL. 

REMINISCENCES of EDINBURGH SOCIETY nearly 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. By the Avruor of “ Lavras 
yRoM THE Bautic,” 

A FEAT of ’92. By A. H. Bersty. 

THE GENTLEMAN OPPOSITE. By E. Citron. 

THE “ DONNA” in 1892.—I. By the Autnorof “ CHar.es 
Lowper. II. By the Eprror. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of VILLAGE LIFE. By Rey, 
J. VAUGHAN, 

THE MINI3TER’S MONEY. By W. J. Lacey. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. nah Anprew Lana. 


Lonpon : LONGMANS, GREEN & OO. 








Specimens and price list on application. 
Oftices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONVUN } 





PROF. LO TOISETTE. 87, New Oxford Street, London, W.C._ 





NEW YORK: 15, EAST 16mm STREET. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


List. 


Two New Serial Stories commence in the 
January issue of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


NOW READY. 
“DIANA TEMPEST,” 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of 
‘* The Danvers Jewels"; and 


“THE ROMANCE OF REGINALD GRAHAM,” 
By A NEW WRITER. 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. 


By GORDON HAKE. 1 vol, demy 8vo, 15s. 

“Leigh Hunt said of ‘John Buncle’ that it was ‘ written 
in better spirits’ than any other English book. This is a 
book that ‘Is quite as full of good spirits as ‘ John Buncle’— 
quite as full of wit which is wisdom and wisdom which is 
wit, and a whim finer than Amory’s own...... These genial 

s—pages as full of sunshine as a haymaking on a bright 
F e day.” - Athenaeum, 


NOW READY. 


THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. 


By ALFRED T. STORY. With Numerous Illustrations 
from Paintings or Sketches by Linnell. 2 vols., demy 


8vo, 288. 

‘* Will not fail in interest to any Englishman, whether he 
care about art or not.”’-—Saturday Review, 

“No one can rise from its perusal without feeling mentally 
braced and strengthened.’”’— Vdserver. 

* A perfect treasury of anecdotes.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

** Will be valuable to all who wish to inform themesives of 
the history of a great artist.” — all Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY. 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY 


LIFE. By CORNELIA A. H. CROSSE. 2 vols., 
8vo, 2is. 

**A book that contains memoirs of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Whewel, Faraday, Kinglake, and the Brownings, couid 
hardly fail to be entertaining. But Mrs. Crosse bas exercised 
the principle of selection, and there is little in her book that is 
not new, and very little indeed that could have been omitted 
with advantage - ualities too rare in memoirs.” 

Pall Mall Gazette, 


~NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST 
AVELINGH.” 


GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten 


MAARTENS, Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love.” 3 vols. 
crown Svo. 

“ A very able and, what is perhaps more rare, a moving 
psycholog'cal study. From first to last nothing but compas- 
sion is excited by the ill-starred Elias Los+ell, shut out, as the 

t of an accident, from communication with the world 
around him ; and yet, within the narrow bounds of a half- 
deadened mind, capable of generous as well as emotional 
feeling.’’—Morning Post. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


MRS. BLIGH. By Rhoda Brough- 


TON, Author of “ Nancy,” ‘Cometh up as a Flower.” 
1 vol., crown 8vo. . 


NOW READY. 


WHEN CHARLES the FIRST 


was KING. By J. 8. FLETCHER. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ELSA.” 


THE STEP-SISTERS. By E. 


McQUEEN GRAY. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


FOR LILIAS. ByRosaNouchette 


CAREY, Author of “ Wee Wifie,” “Nellie’s Memo- 
ries,” &e. A New Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


CLEVEDEN. By Mary Linskill, 


Author of ‘ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea.” 
A New Edition. 1 vol., crown 8yo, 6s. ne 


RIcHARD BentiEy & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 


STRAY VERSES, 1889-1890. By 
ROBERT LORD HOUGHTON, Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland. With Dedicatory Verses to the Memory 
Lord Tennyson. (In January, 


With Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 


SIR HENRY MAINE : a Brief Memoir 
of his Life. By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT 
DUFF. With seme of his Indian Speeches and Minutes. 
Selected and Edited by WHITLEY STOKES ) y= 

is day. 





of 


Fourth Edition, greatly improved, with many New Illus- 
tions, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FREAMS ELEMENTS of AGRI- 


CULTURE. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE MISSION of the CHURCH. By 


the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Editor of ‘‘ Lux Mundi.” 


With very many Illustrations, medium 8vo, 15s. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN ; 
Design, Views, and Plants. By W. ROBINSON, F.L 8. 
Third Edition, with many fine additional Engravings. 


Svo, 14s. 


THE GREAT ENIGMA. By W. &. 
LILLY. 
** An important contribution to the Apologetics of Theism. 
This great argument which involves a critical exami- 
nation of some of the main currents of modern speculative 
thought is presented with rare dialectical skill. A powerful 
book—more powerful perhaps in its negative dialectic than im 
its constructive efforts, but in any case a serious and sustained 
polemic against some of the dominant tendencies of modern 
agnostic thought.” — Times. 


With Portrait, Coloured Plates, Illustrations, and Map, 
medium 8vo, 18s. 


BATES’ RECORDS of a NATURALIST 


on the AMAZONS. A New Edition of the Unabridged 
Work. With a Memoir of the Author by EDWARD 
CLODD. [ This day. 


With Tables of Cartouches, Map, and Index, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


MARIETTE’S OUTLINES of 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN HISTORY. Translated and 
Edited, with Notes, by MARY BRODRICK. A New, 
Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A POPULAR EDITION of the LIFE 


of CHARLES DARWIN. By his Son, FRANCIS 
DARWIN, F.R.S. 


Library Edition, with 100 Illustrations by Pritchett, 21s. 


DARWIN'S VOYAGE of the BEAGLE. 


Or Popular Edition, Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO DARWIN’S “ VOYAGE.” 
A New and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 


MOSELEY’S NOTES by a NATU- 


RALIST during the VOYAGE of H.M.8. “ CHAL- 
LENGER” ROUND the WORLD in the YEARS 
1872-1876. With Map, Portrait, and Woodcuts, and a 
Brief Memoir of the Author. 


Crown 8vo, Ninth Edition, 7s. 6d. 


THE COUNTRY BANKER: his 


Ciients, Cares, and Work. By GEORGE RAE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


, 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to the 
RIVIERA. From Marseilles to Pisa. A New Edition, 
with numerous New Maps e ved on a large scale, and 
a containing some Hints to Invalids on the 

imate. 


8vo, 9a. 


ARCHITECTURE ; a Profession or an 


Art. By NORMAN SHAW, R.A., T. G. JACKSON, 
A.R.A., and others. 


JOHN MURRAY, Atnemante Srreer. 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


“One of the most acceptable Gift-books of the Season.” 
Times. 
“The finest Gift-book of the Season.”"—Daily Chronicle. 


THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD. 


In Two Volumes, superbly illustrated, handsomely bound 
in half-morocco, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
Price THREE GUINEAS NET. 
An Illustrated Prospectus sent post free on application. 


“In no similar work have artistic exce'lence and descriptive power 
been more liberally put at the service of the world’s capitals i” 
tandard. 


BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. 
By JAMES DOUGLAS. Dedicated to the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught. With Maps and Plans, 13 Full- 
pase Photogravures, Collotype Reproductions from Old 

uments, 1 Coloured uction of an Old Picture, 
and over 100 other Text Illustrations. 2 vols., super-royal 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 42s. net. 


TALESof ADVENTURE and STORIES 
of TRAVEL of FIFTY YEARS AGO. Edited by 
JOSEPH CUNDALL. Illustrated with 20 Plates from 
a The —— Large post 8vo, half-leather, gilt 

2s. 6d. 


ges, 

Amongst the Contributors are Coleridge, Sir Walter Scott, Lord 
Byron, William Howitt, Thackeray, Dickens, Ba Cornwall, and, 
alone, amongst living men, the Duke of Rutland, the Lord John 
Manners of long ago. The engravings are admirable. They represent 
some of the famous pictures of Holbein, Wilkie, Lawrence, Turner, 
Maclise, Stothard, and David Roberts. 


SEVENTH EDITION, JUST READY. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the 


MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. From the Original Manu- 
scripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the 
Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan. By 
Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A. Fully. Lilustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in OLD 
ENGLISH VERSE. By Rev. C. J. ABBEY, Rector of 
Checkendon, Oxon. Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 

“Mr. Abbey brings to his task the three essential qualifications of 
~ pegs cane genuine piety, and extensive theological learn- 

ng. — . 


“SHEPHERD” SMITH, the UNIVER- 
SALIST: the Story of a Mind. Being the Life of James 
E. Smith, M.A. By W. ANDERSON SMITH. With 
Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
“An interesting volume, commemorating a remarkable life and a 
character of cuptentns originalit y. It is a valuable addition to the 
literary and spiritual history of the century.”—Scotsman. 


FRANCIS BACON and his SECRET 
SOCIETY: an Attempt to Collect and Unite the Lost 
Links of a Long and Strong Chain. By Mrs. HENRY 
POTT. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 8s. 6d. 

“ The industry that has collected all the facts in Mrs, Pott’s book, 
and the ingenuity that has drawn such strange conclusions....are 
stupendous.”—S pectator, 


HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN 


FOREST by GROWN-UP CHILDREN of AFRICA. 
By A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, one of Mr. ay 
Officers. With numerous Illustrations from Drawings by 
Walter W. Buckley. Svo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“ One of the best of the Christmas books.”— Wor'd. 


SIX YEARS of ADVENTURE in 
CONGOLAND. a E. J. GLAVE, one of Stanley’s 
Pioneer Officers. ith an Introduction by HENRY M. 
STANLEY. Beautifully Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MISTRESS BRANICAN. By Jules 
VERNE, Author of “Five Weeks in a Balloon,” &c. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“A winter without a book by Jules Verne would scarcely be intel- 
ligible.”—Globe. 


AXEL EBERSEN, the Graduate of 
Upsala. By ANDRIE LAURIZ®, Author of * The Con- 
— = the Moon,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 

— “An admirably constructed story.”—Scoteman. 


SANDY CARMICHAEL. By C. J. Hyne, 
Author of “The Captured Cruiser,” &c. With 8 Dlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“One of the best stories we have read.”—Spectator. 


THE PRICELESS ORCHID: a Story 
of Adventure in the Forests of Yucatan. By PERCY 
AINSLIE, Author of “Lost in Japan,” &c. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ There is not a dull page in the whole book.”—Guardian. 


ELFIE’S VISIT to CLOUDI.AND and 


the MOON. By FRANCES V. AUSTEN. With many 
Tllustrations. Demy 4to, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.O. 
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LITERATURE. 
The Life of William Cowper. By Thomas 
Wright. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuere is such a charm in the melancholy 
of Cowper that any Life of him must present 
many points of interest; and this volume, 
massive though it be, by the principal of the 
school at Olney which is called after his 
name, is no exception to the rule. The 
enthusiasm which animated the former 
work on Zhe Town of Cowper has not 
abandoned Mr. Wright in his present 
enterprise. 

From the first page to the last the task 
is pursued with Lm 2 ging energy. One 
qualification for his labours on the career 
vf Cowper is possessed by him in a larger 
degree than by any of his predecessors, and 
it is not likely that he will be excelled in 
this respect by any of his successors. He 
has lived for many years in the town which 
formed a hermitage for the poet during the 
most active years of his life (if such a 
term can be applied to any part of it), 
and from its inhabitants he has picked up 
every scrap of legendary history that could 
be p home j The houses in which Cowper 
and his friends lived are familiar to him 
from the cellar to the garret. He knows 
every inch of the country over which the poet 
used to take his daily walks, can describe 
its present condition from personal know- 
ledge, and can present to us, from the points 
which his inquiries have succeeded in 
collecting, a picture of its state in the past. 
What an advantage this is may be easily 
seen by a reference to the pages descriptive 
of the town of Olney and the changes which 
have taken place in it during the last cen- 
tury; by a perusal of the particulars of the 
charming old mansion of Gayhurst, which de- 
lighted Cowper so much on his first visit that 
he playfully confessed ‘‘ to need the talents 
of Cox or Langford, the auctioneers, to do 
the whole scene justice” ; or by the details 
of the walks at Weston Underwood, the 
home of the Throckmortons, amid the still- 
ness of which the poet used to roam almost 
daily. Moreover, the work is admirably 
illustrated and printed in type almost 
incapable of improvement. Still, with all 
these advantages its pages cannot be called 
“‘ easy reading,” and this drawback is partly 
due to the 201 sections into which the text 
is divided. This system of division un- 
doubtedly enables the reader to close the 
volume at any moment, but with equal 
certainty it breaks unduly the connexion 
of the narrative. 

Much has been done in recent years 


for the illustration of Cowper’s life, 
and further matter still is promised. 
His Letters, which have never yet been 
collected into any one harmonious whole, 
and many of which only appeared with 
frequent and unjustifiable excisions, have 
been read by Mr. Wright ‘in consecutive 
order ” ; and he promises to issue, ‘‘ as soon 
as possible,” the whole set of Cowper’s 
epistles now in print or in manuscript, 
“with annotations.” Such a scheme is 
worthy of all encouragement, and let us 
hope that these editorial notes and com- 
ments will not be pushed to any indefensible 
excess. The. diary of Samuel Teedon, a 
schoolmaster at Olney—who exercised a 
great influence over Cowper’s mind during 
many years of his life, an influence, as we 
learn, far beyond that of either Newton or 
Lady Hesketh—has been laid open to his 
inspection by its present owner, and this too 
will soon be published “ with annotations.” 
From such unpoetical sources as ledgers and 
day-books of the local tradesmen many new 
facts have been drawn ; and now for the first 
time the parish registers of Olney have yielded 
up their buried entries about the acquaint- 
ances by whom Cowper was surrounded. 
Occasionally Mr. Wright may be said to err 
in his ready acquiescence in the gossip of pre- 
vious chroniclers. It does not add to the 
fun of ‘‘ John Gilpin” to know the name of 
its subject, even if his identity could be 
settled beyond the possibility of doubt; but 
for my part I should certainly require better 
evidence than that hitherto suppiied to the 
world to induce me to accept as conclusive 
the statement which has been made as to his 
name. It rests on the assertion of a writer 
in the Aldine Magazine for 1839, who received 
the assurance fifty years previously from a 
certain ‘‘ John Annesley Oolet.”’ 

Mr. Wright accepts, and is justified in so 
doing, the fatal dream of Cowper at the end 
of February, 1773, as one of the chief 
factors in bringing about the unhappy con- 
dition of mind in which he was enchained 
for the last twenty-seven years of -his life. 
It is true that this dream is only a fresh 

roof of the habitual morbidness with which 

owper was seized, but the hold which it 
possessed over his intellect effectually pre- 
vented him from returning to sanity. The 
exact words expressed in the vision are 
unknown to us; they were studiously con- 
cealed by the unhappy dreamer. But their 
substance is no secret. They conveyed to him 
that his soul was slain beyond redemption. 
He was hopelessly lost to any possibility 
of salvation: such was the sombre thought 
ever present in his mind. There was much 
in the circumstances surrounding his life 
to cut off all chance of his recurring to a 
healthier frame of mind. While Newton 
was at Olney, he pressed Cowper into his 
service as a helper; and the sensitive recluse 
who shrank from any appearance in public 
was driven into leading prayer-meetings, 
by which “his mind was always greatly 
agitated for some hours preceding.” He 
suffered, too, from want of variety in occu- 
pation, and from lack of sufficient oppor- 
tunities of relaxation in harmless amuse- 
ment. Agreeable friends were always 


welcomed with warmth by him; but they 
could not enter into the secluded recesses 








of his life with the Unwins at Huntingdon 
nor were they likely to be found in any 
number in the still less attractive town of 
Olney or in the small village of Weston 
Underwood. When he did adopt some 
occupation for his leisure hours, the tasks 
were not always felicitously chosen. The 
pain of translating Homer must often have 
proved very wearisome to his spirit. The 
drudgery of ‘“‘playing the commentator” 
on the works of Milton became a burden 
beyond endurance. At the close of his life, 
other cares eee heavily upon him. His 
protégé, Dick Coleman, whom he had edu- 
cated from an infant, did not justify his 
patron’s bounty. When tho scapegrace 
made his way to London, money had to be 
supplied for his return to Olney ; and when 
he came back to Bedfordshire, the only way 
to conceal his intoxication from the poet was 
to expel him from the house. Cowper tried 
a second experiment in charity of this kind, 
and having failed in his ’prentice hand on 
man, hoped for better fortune in training 
a little girl. The second trial proved almost 
as disastrous as the first. The girl thought 
of nothing but finery, and when Mrs. 
— became infirm, habitually neglected 
er. 

The friends of Cowper are favoured with 
much attention on Mr. Wright’s part. 
Mrs. Unwin, Lady Hesketh, and Lady 
Austin are the chief; and if he does not 
conceal the gloom and anxiety caused to the 
poet by the decay in health of the first of 
these ladies, he bestows a still warmer 
acknowledgment on the services rendered 
to him while she was still in the enjoyment 
of health. Cowper knew but few of the 
literary men of his day. Hayley was the 
chief of his associates in literature ; and on 
his visit to Hayley under that Sussex hill, 
‘which in Buckinghamshire might well 
pass for a mountain,” he was introduced to 
Hurdis, the professor of poetry, and to 
Charlotte Smith, the unfortunate woman 
who was driven by stern necessity into that 
practice of novel writing which is now the 
chosen amusement of so many hundreds of 
her sex. His connexion, the young John 
Johnson, “‘ Johnny of Norfolk,” as he was 
sportively called, was also a poet with a MS. 
poem for his relative’s praise or censure ; 
and although Thomas Park, who made 
acquaintance with him in 1792, is now 
better known as an antiquary, he, too, had 
another poem for Cowper to criticise. Mrs. 
King, the wife of a neighbouring parson, 
was possessed of much literary taste; and 
Rose, who largely ministered to his happi- 
ness in his later years, had sufficient discern- 
ments to present him witha copy of Burns’s 
poems. 

A few passages, carelessly if not un- 
grammatically expressed, have fallen under 
my notice while reading this volume. 
Mr. Wright would do well to correct to 
‘“‘Glynn” the name of the physician men- 
tioned on p. 192, and to revise the dates on 
p. 203. Pitt did not, as stated on p. 343, 
dissolve on finding that his majority had 
dwindled to one, but when the majority 
against him had been reduced to that 
vanishing point. Thename of Deau Burgon 
is misspelt more than once. 

W. P. Courtney. 
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The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland, being a 
Record of Excavation and Exploration in 
1891. By J. Theodore Bent. (Long- 
mans. ) 


Aen by grants from the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, the British Association, and the 
Chartered South Africa Company, Mr. 
Bent, who had already done some practical 
archaeological work in Persia and} the 
Levant, undertook last year to explore and 
report upon the remarkable monuments 
scattered over the uplands between the 
Limpopo and the Zambesi, with a view, if 
possible, to determining their date and 
origin. He was accompanied, as on 
previous journeys, by his wife, who took 
most of the photographs, and by Mr. 
R. N. W. Swan, who prepared the maps 
and plans by which this volume is profusely 
illustrated. The expedition, which occupied 
just a twelvemonth (January 1891 to 
January 1892) naturally directed its atten- 
tion chiefly to the great circular building of 
Zimbabwe and the other structures on the 
neighbouring heights at Fort Victoria, 
which, if not the oldest, are certainly the 
most important, and in a sense the proto- 
types of all the others. Here two months 
were well spent in clearing the ground 
of the vegetation covering the ruins, study- 
ing their general plan and more striking 
details, excavating some of the most likely 
spots, and collecting numerous objects of art 
or symbolism, weapons and implements in 
clay, soapstone, bronze, and iron, thus 
brought to light. But in estimating the 
value of Mr. Bent’s main conclusions it is 
important to note that the ruins cover a 
vast area, much of which still remains un- 
touched. Still, all the more salient features 
of Zimbabwe have doubtless been revealed, 
and these compared with the analogous 
structures visited at Mangwendi’s, Chip- 
unza’s, Makoni’s, and other more northern 
districts on the Mashonaland plateau. 

It results from the distinctly pagan 
character of all these remains, as well as 
from the historical references to them, 
which at all events go back to the first 
appearance of the Portuguese on the east 
coast some four hundred years ago, that 
neither the Portuguese themselves, nor the 
Arabs of the Mohammedan period, had any 
hand in their erection. Still less can they 
be attributed to any of the indigenous 
negroid Bantu populations, whose know- 
ledge of architecture has not yet got beyond 
the earth and wooden stage. The great 
strength of the outer walls and their 
strategic position on commanding sites, | 
taken in connexion with the curious finds at | 
Zimbabwe, the crucibles and the long rows | 
of gold crushing-stones still in situ in several 
places, show plainly that the buildings were 
erected by some highly civilised intruding 
people of antiquity, whose sole object in 
settling in that country was the quest of 
gold, and a prominent feature of whose 
religion was phallic worship. Few will 
feel disposed to question these general con- | 
clusions of Mr. Bent, whose further infer- | 
ence that all the conditions point at| 
some Semitic people, Arabs rather than | 
Phoenicians, Himyarites of the South 
rather than any of the Northern tribes, 





also seems reasonable. It is noteworthy 
that in remote prehistoric times the 
Himyarites crossed over from Yemen and 
eetablished themselves in Abyssinia, where 
they founded the Axumite na ge. and 
where they are still represen by the 
Tigré, Amharic, and Shoa nations, all of 
Geez (Himyaritic) speech. It is announced 
that Mr. Bent is about to visit Abyssinia 
for the purpose of exploring the ruins of 
Axum, which of all ruins in the world are 
the most likely to throw light on those of 
Mashona and Manica lands. 

Other inferences are not so obvious: as, 
for instance, that the Dutch Boers are to be 
specially censured for calling the giraffe a 
“camel leopard” (sic), and the leopard a 
‘“‘tiger’’; that the ruminants seen by Mr. 
Bent on the banks of the Pungwe were 
‘‘ deer of every conceivable species,” and not 
antelopes; that clicks are heard north of 
the Zambesi, in such words as ‘‘ Nyanza” 
or ‘‘ Mpwapwa,” or at all except from in- 
truding Zulu-Kafirs ; that Dos Santos wrote 
a work on Asia (“‘ De Asia’’); that all the 
Mashonas should be called Makalangas, or 
that there is any reason why their country 
should not be called ‘‘ Mashonaland ” ; that 
Karl Mauch was the first to visit the 
Zimbabwe ruins in modern times, and that 
this word Zimbabwe means “here is the 
great kraal,” thus worked out: “Zi is 
the Abantu root for a village, amzi being 
in Zulu the term for a collection of kraals. 
Zimbab would signify something the same, 
or rather ‘the great kraal,’ and we is the 
terminal denoting an exclamation,” argal, 
&e. It is surprising that Mr. Bent should 
have committed himself to such an astound- 
ing derivation as this, which violates the 
whole spirit of Bantu speech. He fre- 
quently quotes De Barros; and De Barros 
had already given the correct meaning of the 
word ‘a court” or ‘royal residence,” the 
components, as elsewhere explained by this 
writer, ‘‘ being nzimba, a house, residence, 
and mbuie, a lord or chief, hence nzimba- 
mbuie, zimbabye, zimbaoé, &e., as it is 
variously written. In the wide-spread 
Chinyanja language of Nyassaland mdbuie 
still means a lord, and nyumba a house, 
where ny interchanges with nj, nz.”* But 
it is impossible to follow Mr. Bent when he 
leaves his own special province. 

A protest must also be raised against his 
slip-shod style, which teems with solecisms 
and vulgarities of all kinds that a little 
attention might have easily avoided. We 
have occurring within a few pages such 
expressions as “‘ the natives and their chiefs 
have little or no identity (sie) left to them”; 
‘as we only lost two out of thirty-six 
[oxen } from this disease we voted it succes- 
ful”; “a lot of the youths”; “the north- 
ward road becoming /ideous again” ; “ the | 
Bechuanaland feud tribes” ; “ in this pond | 
we intended to do good things in the washing 
line”; ‘‘ everything was arranged in the 
most beautiful manner,” and many other 
‘* beautiful” specimens of the sermo pedestris. 

Mr. Swan’s plans and maps are all good, 
and most helpful in following the text. He 
also contributes a chapter on the orientation 








* Paper contributed to Murray’s South Africa 





(1891). 








and measurements of the Zimbabwe ruins, 
besides appendices on the Geography and 
Meteorology of Mashonaland, lists of stations 
astronomically observed, and other useful 








matter. 
A. H. Kerang, 
London. By Walter Besant. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


Somz of us who look back to the earlier 
novels of Mr. Besant feel a grudge against 
him, that he has for so long been producing 
books compounded of a mixture of anti- 
quarianism and fiction. Sometimes the 
result is a historical novel ; sometimes, as 
now, a more entertaining contribution to 
general literature. In the present volume 
his endeavour has been to present 
“pictures of the City of London—instan- 
taneous photographs, showing the streets, the 
buildings, and the citizens at work and at play. 
Above all the citizens, with their dail life in 
the streets, in the shops, in the ch es, and 
in the houses ; the merchant in the quays and 
on ’Change; the shopkeeper of Cheapside; the 
priests and the monks and the friars; the 
shouting of those who sell; the laughter and 
singing of those who feast and drink; the 
ringing of the bells ; the dragging of thecriminal 
to the pillory; the Riding of the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen; the river with its boats and 
barges; the cheerful sound of pipe and tabor; 
the stage with its tumblers and its rope-dancers ; 
the ‘prentices with their clubs; the evening 
dance in the streets. I want my pictures to 
show all these things.” 

This quotation not only puts before us 
the aims and method of the book, but gives 
us a fair specimen of its style. Mr. Besant 
is a little slapdash and a little given to 
under rate difficulties. Still, it is a pleasure 
in these hesitating and sceptical days to 
come across a man who feels equal to the 
task of catching “the cheerful sound of 
pipe and tabor” by means of instantaneous 
photography. 

In the first chapter Mr. Besant espouses 
with much enthusiasm the opinion adopted 
by Mr. Loftie among others, that London, 
or rather Augusta, was deserted for a time 
during the English conquest, and that when 
the East Saxons entered it they found it 
desolate and ruinous. The hypothesis, 
which previous writers have put forward 
with becoming hesitation, presents no diffi- 
culties for our author, who is evidently 
proud of his argument in favour of it. But 
he seems to carry ‘‘ cocksureness”’ here and 
elsewhere to an unnecessary pitch ; and he 
certainly does not strengthen his presenta- 
tion of the case by the imaginary ‘‘ unpub- 
lished chapter from the Chronicle of a lay- 
man, a British citizen,” supposed to have 
fled from the doomed city, a chapter written 
as no published chapter from any early 
Chronicle assuredly is. In his desire to be 
picturesque and realistic Mr. Besant fre- 
quently interpolates passages of this sort— 
letters, dialogues, and so forth, due entirely 
to his own imagination, but far inferior in 
vividness and point to actual extracts from 
contemporary records. And as he also 
shows a curious dislike to give the names 
of his authorities, the plain man who looks 
at his pictures is likely to get a somewhat 
confused impression as to where fact ends 
and fiction begins, 
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names and dates. The — reader, 
whose ignorance is not easily fathomed, is 
left to sort the pictures without much guide. 
Thus, in the second chapter there is nothing 
to warn him that the not very intelligible 
account of a Mystery play in the church 


of St. George, Botolph-lane (p. 77), does | 


not refer to the ‘‘ later Saxon times,”’ which 
is the last chronological reference (p. 76). 
In fact, if he takes the passage in its plain 
and natural sense, there is a direct sugges- 
tion that such a play could be seen before 
the Conquest ; for after the description of 
the lives of women “in the later Saxon 
times” the author adds, ‘‘ Let us walk into 
the narrow streets and see something more 
closely of the townfolk,” and in the course 
of the walk invites us to see the Mystery. 
The mention of Walter Map (p. 79) tells the 
student that we have skipped a couple of 
centuries, but the general reader is quite as 
likely as not to overlook it. 

Making allowances for these things and 
for Mr. Besant’s somewhat aggressive air 
of superiority toward monks and priests 
and such poor creatures, his chapters on 
Mediaeval London are pleasant reading. 
Here and there he seems a little surprised 
at what most other folk have known for a 
long time. He is struck by the number of 
churches in London dedicated to early 
French saints, especially St. Martin. The 
Prayer-book calendar is evidence of this 
popularity of French saints in England up 
to the time of the Reformation. The con- 
stant intercourse between the British Church 
and that of Gaul, the part played by 
missionaries coming from French monas- 
teries, especially that fouaded by St. Martin 
at Marmontier, in the conversion of the 
west*and north of the island, as well as 
the immense reputation of many of 
the French saints in Western Europe, 
all help to explain this popularity. St. 
Augustine was himself consecrated arch- 
bishop at Arles, while several of his com- 
panions came from Gaul. As might be 
expected, Mr. Besant warmly denounces 


Unfortunately Mr. Besant is so intent on even apart from the spoliation of the poor, 
his camera that he forgets such trifles as'are almost enough to make one doubt 
|whether the great movement of the six- 
' teenth century did not, on the whole, bring 





— 


the destruction of the venerable college and - 


chapel of St. Katherine’s by the Tower, | improvement 


which had survived the Reformation and 
the chances and changes of history until 
the present century, and he prophesies that 
some day it will be sent back to East 
London. 

Notwithstanding a certain want of sym- 
pathy with the romantic and the religious 
sides of mediaeval life, Mr. Besant’s account 
18 not unfair to the middle ages. He sees 
that the condition of the people was not so 
bad as it has sometimes been painted ; that 





with regard to the treatment of criminals, | 


the intercourse between the classes and the 
masses, the amusements of the poor, and 
some other matters, things were really 
better before the Reformation than during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
In his chapters on Tudor London, Mr. 
Besant calls emphatic attention to the 
hideous havock made by the Reformers in the 
city. The senseless and brutal destruction of 
sacred buildings, libraries, monuments, and 
works of art, the wicked waste of valuable 
things which can never be replaced, these, 


more loss than gain. The author is per- 
haps too a Protestant to be touched 
with a doubt of this sort ; but his picture of 
ruin is vivid and appalling. Unfortunately, 
here again his want of regard for chrono- 
logy is a little reckless. Sir Thomas Browne, 
born in 1605, could hardly have been 
a favourite among sixteenth century readers, 
nor can Lucy Hutchinson, who was born in 
1620, be bracketted with Lady Jane Grey 
as a Tudor blue-stocking; the song on 
P. 245, if properly quoted, is obviously at 
east a century later than Elizabeth’s reign ; 
and the play of ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida ” can 
hardly be dated before the death of Stowe. 
These, however, are small specks in Mr. 
Besant’s interesting gossip. 

The book improves towards the end ; the 
last two chapters are distinctly the best. 
The chapter on the London of Charles II. 
is largely taken up by descriptions of the 
Plague and the Fire. Of course Pepys is 
drawn on, but hardly as much as he deserves. 
(By the way, what authority has Mr. Besant 
for speaking of Sir John Evelyn?) Mr. 
Besant reminds us that there was some 
chance that the city would be rebuilt on a 
symmetrical plan after the fire. He says, 
in his optimistic way, 

‘*Had either [plan] been adopted, the City of 
London would have been as artificial and as 
regular as a new American town, or the city of 
Turin. Very happily, while the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen were considering the matter the 
people had already begun to build. A most 
fortunate thing it was that the city rose again 
on its old lines, with its winding streets and 
narrow lanes.” 

The truth is, that if the wide avenues 
radiating from St. Paul’s had been adopted, 
as proposed by Wren, there would have 
been no need to constantly destroy seven- 
teenth century buildings in order to make 
the streets of sufficient width to accommodate 
the modern traffic. The great thoroughfares 
would have had more character and archi- 
tectural beauty than they have to-day, when 
destruction of the old has to precede every 


In the final chapter Mr. Besant gives a 
bright, though of course fragmentary, 
account of bourgeois life in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. It is pleasant 
to find the biographer of the Chaplain of 
the Fleet defending the character of the 
clergy of that day against the charges of 
slothfulness and worldliness usually made 
against them. He points out that, at a time 
when doctrinal orthodoxy was regarded as 
more important than it commonly is nowa- 
days, the clergyman’s first and most obvious 
duty was to preach. There was little philan- 
thropic and educational work; not much 
visiting; no Bible classes, mothers’ meetings, 
or magic-lantern lectures. But, per contra, 
the clergyman was a divine and a scholar. 
Nowadays he is neither. 

‘We have no divines now, and very few 
scholars among the parish clergy, or even 
among the bishops. Here and there one or 
two divines are found upon the episcopal 
bench and one or two at Oxford or Cambridge; 
in the parish churches none. We do not ask 
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for divines or even for preachers; we want . 
organisers, administrators, athletes, and singers. 
And the only reason for calling the time of 
George the Second a dead time for the Church 
seems to be that its clergy were not like our 
own.” 

No doubt the abuse of the Georgian clergy 
has been a little overdone, as Messrs. Abbey 
and Overton’s interesting volumes clearly 
show. But Mr Besant has tried to prove 
too much. The London clergy were not a 
fair sample for the whole body. In very 
few country towns, not to speak of villages, 
was daily service kept up as it was in 
London, where in nearly half the churches 
—44 out of 109—daily service was the rule. 
Parson Barnabas, Pargon Trulliber, and 
Mr. Supple came from country parishes. 
The fox-hunting convivial parson was not a 
scholar or a divine, any more than is the 
average country vicar of to-day. 

Readable as these later chapters are, they 
are necessarily incomplete and a little 
scrappy. There are great omissions. We 
get, for instance, little or no account of the 
play, the opera, the oratorio, the club, the 
gambling-hell, the prize-ring, and the bear- 
ring—all of which come fairly into Mr. 
Besant’s design. The accounts of ex- 
penditure are new and interesting, though 
they would have been more valuable if 
exact particulars as to their origin and 
authenticity had been given. And, like the 
earlier chapters, these also contain some 
extraordinary slips. Mr. Besant must surely 
know that Taylor, the water-poet, did not 
live ‘‘ a little later” than Lord Nelson, but 
nearly two centuries before him. 

There is nothing in thetitle-page or preface 
to indicate that the work originally appeared 
in the pages of an Anglo-American monthly 
magazine, as I believe was the case. This 
omission may be in agreement with the 
common practice, but is surely hardly fair 
to the reader or the buyer. 

The illustrations are numerous, and on 
the whole excellent. Many of them are 
reproductions of early and authentic wood- 
cuts; but the sources are seldom indicated. 
If the origin and date had been added, the 
interior of the Red Bull Playhouse on p. 279 
—whichis the well-known cut for Kirkman’s 
Drolls (1672)—would hardly be given as an 
illustration of the strictly Tudor drama. The 
artists’ names might have been mentioned. 

There are a few misprints :—‘‘ Exported” 
(p. 192, 1. 9 from the bottom) should be 
“imported.” On p. 342, in the quotation 
from Zrivia, ‘‘ Carnavian” should be ‘ Cor- 
navian,” as in the quarto edition of Gay 
(1720); though some of the later editions 
have ‘‘ Carnavian.” 

F. Ryan. 








GERMAN CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
“¢ HANDKOMMENTAR ZUM ALTEN TESTAMENT,” 


herausgeg. von W. Nowack. I. Die 
Psalmen, von Fr. Baethgen. Il. Das 
Buch Jesaia, von Bernh. Duhm. (Gét- 


tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht.) 


A pian for a new commentary on the 
Old Testament, thoroughly up to date in 
scholarship, will excite general interest 
among students. The programme adds, with 
an allusion to recent German expository 
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works, that it will not be too elaborate for 
= clergymen, and that it will neither 
ush up difficulties nor condescend to 
illegitimate scientific compromise. Two 
volumes of the series are now before us, 
and we can at any rate say that they are 
not written in the interests of any theologi- 
cal or critical school. The programme is no 
doubt carried out in some respects more 
fully by Duhm than by Baethgen; but in 
intention there is no difference between 
them. Both are good and conscientious 
historical theologians; but Duhm is the 
more mature and more consistent of the 
two. A few words must be said about this : 
to understand either scholar, we must know 
his antecedents. First, as to the commentator 
on the Psalms. Known originally as a fine 
Syriac scholar, he brought out in 1888 an 
archaeological and philological work on the 
Old Semitic names of God.* But he was 
no Dryasdust; he interspersed his really 
valuable notices of famous and obscure 
divinities with statements on the current 
controversy as to the history of Biblical 
religion. Here is a specimen. The writer 
is arguing that “in spite of his sometimes 
troubled faith, we are fully entitled to call 
David a monotheist.” He remarks: 
“For the justification of this, see especially 
i's. xviii., which, in my opinion, is as certainly 
by David as Judges v. is by Deborah. Stade, 
it is true, decrees that David cannot have com- 
posed any Psalms, and it is my own conviction 
that most of the songs in our Psalter which bear 
the heading ‘ of David’ come from other poets. 
But on external and internal grounds Ps. xviii. 
exmnot well be denied to him.” 
He then proceeds to quote vv. 37-38 and 41- 
42 as in perfect harmony with the accounts 
of David's wars in Samuel, and remarks 
that ‘‘ such a mode of thought does not, as 
Kuenep supposes, imply a low religious 
standpoint, as is clear from the noble words 
with which the Psalm opens; while the 
exclamation in v. 382 unconditionally 
excludes every form of polytheism.” In 
other words, you may quote any part of 
Samuel that suits the Davidic authorship 
of the Psalm, and reject all those parts 
which conclusively prove that David was 
not a conscious believer in the God of 
prophetic religion. Elsewhere Baethgen 
expresses the opinion that the result which 
he has reached with regard to the divine 
name Shaddai will be “‘ greedily caught up 
as a new argument for the post-Exilic 
origin of the so-called ‘Grundschrift’ and 
its complete untrustworthiness in questions 
of the history of religion.” The work from 
which these quotations are made was written 
in 1888. We are bound, I think, to look 
with some suspicion on the results of the 
Psalm-criticism of such a writer. 

And yet, beyond question, Prof. Baethgen 
has made progress since 1888. ‘There is 
not a word of apologetics in the present 
volume. No attempt is made to prop up 
any doctrines ; once only have I noticed a 
reference to the Christian Messiah. Indeed, 
a number of favourite proof-passages of 
theologians are at once removed by the 
nation-theory, of which the author has 


_* Beitrige zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte (re- 
viewed by Prof. Sayce in the Acanemy of Novem- 
ber 10, 1888.) 


become almost too thorough a supporter. 
If it was a shock to the older orthodox 
divines to hear that shahath (Ps. xvi. 10) 
could not mean “ corruption,” what must it 
be to the present generation to be told that 
the speaker in Ps. xvi. is the people of 
Israel? ButI must not enter at length into 
this subject, and will only add that Prof. 
Baethegen some years ago made an elaborate 
study of the fragments and compends of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Psalms. 
Just as he swears by the versions in text- 
criticism, so he may almost be said to swear 
by Theodore in the interpretation of the 
Psalms; and I think that in both cases 
he is not as discriminating as could be 
wished. On the “‘ higher criticism,” too, he 
has presumably made progress since 1888. 
His present view of Ps, xviii. is certainly 
an improvement on that which he then put 
forward. He believes in an original 
Davidic “‘ song of triumph,” which, to use 
a significant Germanism, has been worked 
over. Not only the form but the contents 
of this supposed song have been seriously 
modified by a later writer, and it is difficult 
to see how the result can be called Davidic 
at all. No other certainly Davidic Psalm 
is admitted (though Baethgen states boldly 
that Psalms iii. and iv. may be David’s 
work), and only thirty or forty Psalms are 
referred to the pre-Exilic period, among 
which neither Ps. ii. nor Ps. ex. is included. 
Four Psalms (among them Ps. ii. and cx.), 
and probably several more, are Maccabaean. 
Some of the rest are Exilic, but most post- 
Exilic. 

Ought not reasonable critics to be con- 
tented with this? it may be asked. Surely 
not. The author has not yet quite thrown 
off his educational prejudices. He has 
given up the traditional belief respecting 
“Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” but ap- 
parently retains fragments of the orthodox 
view of the religious state of Judah before 
the Exile. He can scarely yet have done 
justice to the theory of the historical de- 
velopment of the religion of Israel, of which 
Kuenen is the greatest though not at alla 
perfect exponent. Thirty or forty pre- 
Exilic Psalms! But unless these Psalms 
have been so ‘‘ worked over” as to be 
virtually post-Exilic, this seems (I speak 


historically impossible. Altogether, I recom- 
mend the book, but without that warmth of 
praise which I could have wished. The 
programme of the publisher is not fully 
carried out. Even those archaeological 
lights, which from the character of the 
Beitrige one might have expected, are 
wanting, while the ideas of the Psalter are 
greatly neglected. The Introduction is, no 
doubt, helpful; it presents multum in parvo, 
But even this is marred, not only by the 
author’s half-hearted criticism (which is 
at present very pardonable), but by his 
inability to discuss matters with other 
scholars. Frankly, I must maintain that he 


on the origin and ideas of the Psalter, or to 
have abstained from criticising it. His 
criticism of Prof. Robertson Smith’s view 
of the date of Psalms xliv., lxxiv., and 


ought either to have studied my own work | 


modestly, out of deference to Prof. Davidson | Isaiah xl.-lxvi. 
and his expected Old Testament Theology)! a continuous work, written at the same 


| 
| 





scholar, Prof. Baethgen was specially called 
upon to wait till he had time to digest his 
reading. It is a pleasure to me to add that, 
in a field in which he has before now proved 
his competence (the use of the versions in 
text-criticism), Prof. Baethgen shines, 
though even here a certain narrowness of 
view often prevents him from arriving at 
satisfactory results. 

Prof. Duhm, who by his TZheologie der 
Propheten (1875) proved his capacity alike 
for analytic and synthetic critical work, and 
his grasp of what was then a bold and 
revolutionary theory, is an older, and, one 
may say without offence, a riper exegete 
than Prof. Baethgen. I will not assert that 
his Isaiah is well adapted for busy clergy- 
men, but at any rate he goes more into 
those points which interest the largest 
number of students. The historical and 
exegetical study of the Book of Isaiah is 
materially advanced by this masterly work. 
That it is in a high degree original, and 
therefore does much more than bring the 
student abreast of the generally received 
opinions of critics, cannot be denied. But 
this is the penalty which an editor has to 
pay for inviting the best scholars of the 
time to contribute to his series. And it 
may fairly be questioned whether the 
opposite plan, which would probably be 
adopted in a similar series in England, has 
not still greater disadvantages. For the 
traditional opinions of critics are continually 
being superseded ; and to learn nothing but 
the generally received opinions is to be 
condemned at no distant date to go through 
the process of unlearning. Wisely, there- 
fore, does the publisher in his programme 
speak of introducing the reader to the 
actual position of the problems of critical 
research ; and if Prof. Duhm goes beyond 
even those who pass for advanced critics, 


_yet, in the very act of doing so, he changes 


the position of the problems. The pro- 
gramme of the publisher is in my opinion 
fully carried out by Prof. Duhm, though I 
willingly admit that the student of Isaiah 
cannot dispense with the moderating influ- 
ences of a more cautiously progressive work, 








Ixxix. is also very inadequate. As a younger 











like Dillmann’s recent commentary. 

Ono of the best tests of the critical capacity 
of a commentator is his attitude towards 
To treat these chapters as 


period and from the same religious stand- 
point, was only defensible as an exaggerated 
protest against the extreme disintegration 
of some too bold critics. I have had the 
pleasure of noticing within the last few 
years how widely diffused the sense of this 
truth has become. But no such compre- 
hensive and thorough examination of Isaiah 
xl.-lxvi. has yet been produced as that 
which we have here. In his Theologie des 
Propheten we can only trace a few slight 
germs of Duhm’s present theory. He 
recognises that chapters xl.-lxvi. do not by 
any means form a symmetrical whole. The 
ideas of chaps. xl.-xlviii. are less developed 
than those of chaps. xlix.-lv. + and it is not 
impossible, according to Duhm in 1875, that 
the passages on the Servant of Yahvé (xii. 
1-7, xlix. 1-6, 1]. 4-9, lii. 13, liii. 12), 
proceed from an older writing, of the age, 
perhaps, of Jeremiah. Chapters lvi.-lix, 
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have certain peculiarities of their own, for 
the explanation of which reference is made 
to Ewald. Chapter lx. forms a provisional 
close of the book, which is expanded, and to 
some extent superseded by chaps. Ilxi.- 
lxvi. Now, however, Duhm can indicate 
the work of three distinct writers in these 
concluding chapters of the traditional Isaiah. 
The oldest is the so-called Deutero-Isaiah, 
who wrote about z.c. 540, and probably 
lived near the Lebanon: he is the author of 
chaps. xl.-lv. (exclusive of the later inser- 
tions). From a later, and no doubt a post- 
Exilic writer, come the metrical passages on 
the Servant of Yahve (xlii. 1-4, xlix. 1-6, 
1, 4-9, lii. 13, lili. 12). These pieces have 

ints of contact with the Deutero-Isaiah as 
well as with Jeremiah and the book of Job, 
but were not known to the Deutero-Isaiah, 
since he makes no reference or allusion to 
them. Still later is the author of the third 
writing (chaps. lvi.-lxvi.) who may be called 
the Trito-Isaiah. The two halves of this 
work (chaps. lvi.-lx. and lxi.-Ixvi.) appear 
to have been transposed by the editor of 
the composite work (Isa. xl.-Ixvi.). The 
Trito-Isaiah lived and wrote in Jerusalem 
shortly before the public life of Nehe- 

iah 


miah. 

Prof. Duhm is equally keen and still more 
startling in his criticism of Isa. i.-xxxyv. 
He holds that these chapters include very 
late additions, some of which were made at 
the close of the second century z.c. I will 
not take up space here with specifying them. 
Though much less advanced than Duhm, 
I find myself often in virtual agreement 
with him; notably I am struck by the 
extent to which our observations coincide 
in chap. xix. It will be easy for reviewers 
to quarrel with the author; but the most 
conscientious of them will acknowledge that 
in keenness of insight Prof. Duhm surpasses 
all his predecessors, and that for every 
objection which does not relate to funda- 
mental critical principles he has a reply 
which cannot be trested with contempt. 
We in England are, no doubt, accustomed 
to call such criticism “‘ subjective” ; but we 
are each of us in turn compelled to make 
terms with ‘‘ subjective criticism,” and some 
of us have found out before now that duly 
regulated “subjectivity” is an essential 
quality of every able critic. Certainly a 
—— student of Isaiah may learn more 

m the present work than from any of the 
previous commentaries, not only in exe- 
gesis but in criticism, and not only in ques- 
tions of date and authorship but in the 
correction of the text (largely dictated by 
considerations of metre). One of the best 
specimens of his criticism will be found in 

a. iv. To some extent he defends this 
against Stade—/.c., he declines to strike out 
vv. 5, 6, as a post-Exilic addition ; but this 
is only because he is prepared to assign the 
whole of the chapter from v. 2 onwards 
to a later editor. The words, “ for upon 
all glory is a (nuptial) canopy,” are a still 
later insertion, presupposing the view that 
Yahveé is Israel’s bridegroom, and the late 
reading N72) (for N31). In v. 6¢ Duhm 
follows the Septuagint, giving an adequate 
ae of the interpretation in our 

xt. Among minor suggestions, perhaps 
that on liii. 93 deserves spesiel sadien, 


He reads wy, rendering not “oppressor,” | we are introduced to about fifty men, 
but “deceiver” (from yyy, defraudavit). women, and children, and there is not a 

T. K. Curyne. Gentile among them. We do not remain 
all the time in the Ghetto, for in the draw- 
ing-room of Mrs. Henry Goldsmith we 
NEW NOVELS. breathe an atmosphere of painful respect- 


: . +, | ability; but it is respectability with a 
Children of the Ghetto. By 1. Zangwill. Hebrew difference, and the difference is 








In 3 vols. (Heinemann. ) _|mot made to seem a pleasant one. That 
The Medicine Lady. By L. T. Meade. In 3/a Jewish club should have given Mr. 
vols. (Cassells.) Zangwill a banquet in recognition of 


Sir Godfrey’s Granddaughters. By Rosa his services to the race, surprises us, 
Nouchetto Carey. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) though some may think that his warning 


A Family Likeness. A Skotch in the Hima- | *u70" the narrowing ofoct of ceparasist 
layas. By B. M. Croker. In 3 vols. | shi, ig dangerous ground. The matter in 


(Chatto & Windus.) hand is the literary quality of Mr. Zan 
Orchardscroft. By Elsa D’Esterre Keeling. | will’s novel, and ‘this is ‘ecidedly nm | 

(Fisher Unwin.) His materials are not always well digested, 
The Malbournians. By Francis Adams, | but in the main he manages to achieve the 

(Eden, Remington & Co.) effect at which he aims, and this is the 





Sybil Trevyllian, By Lyndon (Mrs. Reginald | T@#!ly important thing. 


Hughes). (New York: Ward & Drum-| Mrs. Meade’s story is a rather striking 
mond.) and also rather depressing example of the 


“cc ; ” ; 

Far from To-day. By Gertrude Hall. [ae seek «Sine 4 _—! 
/ R ’ ’ ° . ‘ 
(Boston, U.8.A.: Roberts.) Holmes’s old lady friend expressed such a 

Mr. Zanewit’s first three-volume novel | very strong objection. The heroine is a 

proves that he has other endowments besides young woman with a somewhat unbalanced 

humour, either of the old or the new kind. | judgment, an uncomfortably alert conscience, 

Indeed, Children of the Ghetto is rather | and a morbidly excitable nervous system : 

deficient in humour of any kind, the only | just the sort of person who, if she wishes to 

episode with a genuine smile in it being the | preserve her mental equilibrium, ought not 
ineffectual love-making of a young Hebrew | to burden herself with the weight of a great 
who manifests a quite unhebraic timidity | responsibility. Of course the one thing 
and shyness, and comes to grief by failing | which she ought not to do is the one thing 
to take to heart the maxim “ faint heart | that she does, and the result of her doing it 
never won fair lady.” Of late years the is to make 4 Medicine Lady one of the most 

Jew has been increasingly en évidence in | harrowing of recent novels. Cecilia Har- 

English fiction. George Eliot in Daniel vey, who has many claims to be described, 

Deronda, and Mr. Hall Caine in The Scape- | not sarcastically but honestly, as a beautiful 

goat, have treated him from the outside in | soul, begins her melancholy life very appro- 

a romantic and idealising fashion. The| priately by mistaking her vocation. She 

author of Violet Moses, a clever but rather becomes a hospital nurse, and is dismissed 

cynical book published some two years ago, | from her post because a sudden failure of 
seemed to write from the inside as one | nerve endangers the life of a little patient 
native and to the manner born; but in| to whom she is devotedly attached. This 
intimacy of knowledge and unrelenting | incident brings her into contact with Dr. 
realism of handling, Mr. Zangwill leaves | Digby, a rising young man from whom 
his predecessors far behind him. Dutch | great things are expected in the medical 
painting has a method which is, when | world; a early in the story Digby and 
rightly employed, interesting and attractive; | Cecilia are married. He is an English 
but its elaborate verisimilitude is apt to be | Koch, who is working his way to a dis- 
wearisome when applied to the details of a | covery of the cure of consumption by inocu- 
life with which we are altogether unfamiliar, | lation ; but he is accidentally killed before 
because the spectator’s pleasure in homely | his discovery is perfected, and he leaves 
realistic art depends very largely on his | behind him a solemn charge that his papers 
ability to compare the representation with | and his lymph are to be either destroyed or 
the thing represented. Mr. Zangwill has | placed in the hands of a medical colleague. 
hardly laid this consideration sufficiently to | Poor Cecilia's feverish anxiety to do the 
heart, and in many portions of Children of'| right thing prompts her first to one course 
the Ghetto the wood of narrative is hidden | and then to the other; and finally, becoming 
by the leafage of information: we feel that | aware that she is herself in the first stage 
what we are reading is hardly a novel, but | of consumption, she resolves that she will 

a clever treatise on the minutiae of manner | make personal trial of the remedy and let 

and custom among the Jewish poor of | her action be determined by the result. In 

London, illustrated by sketches of imaginary | a few weeks her alarming symptoms pass 

typical characters. Pope’s advice, ‘In| away, and she becomes stronger than she has 

every work regard the writer’s end,” is, | ever been before; and being convinced that 
however, sensible as well as just; and in| she has in her possession a remedial agency 

Mr. Zangwill’s book the picture of Jewish | of proved efficacy and inestimable value, 

life is the main thing, while the story is}she begins quietly among the poor of 

altogether subordinate. He has taken|her neighbourhood the work by which 
pains that the Hebraic effect shall not be|she earns the title of ‘‘the medicine 
weakened or confused by the introduction | lady.” Of course, in the end her husband’s 











of an alien element. On a rough estimate | fears are abundantly justified. Some of her 
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patients are cured, but others are killed ; 
and when she realises that her own child is 
among the victims of her temerity, the 
over-wrought brain gives way, and she 
walks through the crowd of women whu are 
cursing and stoaing her with ‘a smile upon 
her face, an insane light in her eyes.” 
Such a story is a gratuitously harrowing 
enforcement of the moral that ‘a little 
learning is a dangerous thing” ; but, apart 
from its dismelness, A Medicine Lady is a 
clever and attractive novel. The villainous 
Dr. Phillips, who tries to steal Digby’s 
secret, is the only character who is obviously 
unsatisfactory ; and from the villains of 
ordinary fiction no sensible person expects 
much in the way of vraisemblance. 


After the perusal of the third volume of 
Mrs. Meade’s book, one naturally wants to be 
soothed, and Sir Godfrey’s Granddaughters is 
pre-eminently soothing. There is nothing 
‘‘ intense” about the book; it is simply a 
quiet story of the life of rural gentlepeople 
who “act as sich,” and the substance of 
the novel is well matched by the cultivated 
refinement of Miss Carey’s literary style. 
As, however, the above sentences may read 
like a politely disguised imputation of 
dulness, it must be added that there is 
plenty of interest, though it is the interest 
given by delicately truthful characterisation 
rather than by exciting sequence of events. 
Sir Godfrey’s ill-conditioned obstinacy in 
insisting that Gerda shall mary the man 
whom he has chosen for her instead of the 
man whom she has chosen for herself, and 
the late conversion of the Skimpolean 
Julius, are possibly a little overdone ; but 
where everything else is so good, Miss 


Carey must be allowed the benefit of a very 


shadowy doubt. The vicar, whose ascetic 
standard of duty makes him a domestic 
tyrant in spite of himself, has freshness as 
well as truth of portraiture, and there are 
half a dozen of Miss Carey’s characters who 
are not one whit less excellent. Sir God- 
Jrey’s Granddaughters is certainly one of 
the pleasantest of recent contributions to 
domestic fiction ; it is not lacking in humour, 
und there are passages of true and un- 
strained pathos, 


Indian novels may be roughly divided into 
stories of mutiny horrors and hill-station 
scandals; and as Mrs. Croker’s book deals 
with neither, i: has the virtue of freshness. 
Nor is it a svlitary virtue, for 4 Family 
Likeness is in every way a likeable book, 
strong in character and incident, brisk in 
narrative, and not lacking in pleasant 
humour. Mrs. Croker always had in her 
the root of the matter; but her early books 
were somewhat shapeless, and they gave 
one the impression that she had not acquired 
perfect command of her materials. This 
difficulty has been surmounted; and_4 Family 
Likeness is a really workmanlike perform- 
ance, with a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, all in their places and in due propor- 
tion. Juliet Carwithen, whose remarkable 
likoness to the portrait of a remote ances- 
tress provides the novel with its keystone, is 
the daughter of a man who for reasons 
of his own has never acknowledged her 
existence, and has hidden her away in an 
obscure village on the Himalayan slope. 





Here she is discovered by that pleasant 
manly young fellow, Gerald Romilly, who 
has fallen in love with the face on the canvas, 
and who very properly transfers his affec- 
tion from the Juliet of paint to the Juliet of 
flesh and blood. The love story of course 
provides the book with its centre of interest, 
and is a very good story of its kind ; but the 
accessories in the shape of sketches of out- 
of-the-way life in India are the real attrac- 
tion of a very bright and interesting novel. 


Miss Keeling’s Orchardscroft is a very 
pleasant story of two children who were 
raised from the slums to a most desirable 
and un-slumlike position—one by the happy 
accident of adoption, the other by the 
force of native genius. It need hardly 
be said that in the end they get married 
and live happily ever afterwards; but it 
must be set down that, in the course of her 
rogress to this desirable consummation, 
Mine Keeling makes manifest—not for the 
first time—her skill in the truthful and 
sympathetic delineation of the simplicities 
of life, especially of the life of the poor 
and of little children. The early chapters 
are decidedly the best because the least 
conventional, but the book is attractive 
from first to last. 


I suppose I am right in inferring that the 

author of The Melbournians is the same Mr. 
Francis Adams who has recently been show- 
ing to Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. Hardy, 
and Mr. Caine the error of their ways in 
the matier of novel-writing. If he be so, 
they have their revenge, for their enemy 
has written a book; and it is not a book 
which any human being in his senses would 
think of preferring to Robert Elsmere, Tess, 
or The Deemster. The story is a very loose- 
jointed affair, the characters are either un- 
substantial or unattractive, and Mr. Adams’s 
literary tastes, as indicated by the style of 
The Melbournians, seem to oscillate between 
fine writing and flippancy. Of one of his 
young women we read that 
‘*She seemed a sort of moon, with pure and 
benignant light, and we all remember that the 
moon is the heavenly Diana whose one little 
amorous weakness was for a shepherd boy, who 
slept w perchance even snored a little) 
through all the discreet infliction of her 
kisses.” 
There is no humour in this kind of thing: 
it is not even smart; it has simply the 
vulgarity which young men and women 
who write in amateur magazines mistake 
for cleverness. Indeed, Zhe Melbournians is 
an eminently youthful book, and the pity is 
that its youthfulness is not of a more 
pleasing sort. 


Sybil Trevyllian is a perfectly irreproach- 
able story, and, like not a few irreproach- 
able books and people, it strikes one as 
being a little dull. The writing is easy and 
correct; the young people to whom the 
book is mainly devoted are natural and 
lifelike (though the utter prostration of 
Lorrie by Nixie’s faithlessness is surely 
overdone); and the supply of quiet inci- 
dent is well maintained; but thero is a 
certain indescribable lack of vivacity which 
keeps the interest of the reader at a de- 
pressingly low temperature. This is a pity, 
for it is a novel which for various reasons 





one would like to praise with some hearti- 
ness. 

The six stories in the dainty volume en. 
titled Far from Io-Day are of imagination 
all compact. The American short tales, 
which have of late attained a wide and 
well-deserved popularity in this country, 
have not been lacking in this vitalising 
quality; but the art of Mrs. Slosson and 
Miss Wilkins is that of imaginative realism, 
while that of Miss Gertrude Hall is that of 
imaginative romance: theirs is the work 
of impassioned observation, hers of im- 
passioned invention. There is in her book 
a fine, delicate fantasy that reminds one of 
Hawthorne in his sweetest moods; and 
while Hawthorne had certain gifts which 
are all his own, the new writer exhibits 
a certain winning tenderness in which 
he was generally deficient. The second 
story in the book, for example, has, like 
Transformation, a faun for its central figure ; 
and while Sylvanus is less impressive 
than Donatello, he is more tenderly and 
familiarly human. In the domain of pure 
romance it is long since we have had any- 
thing so rich in simple beauty as is the work 
which is to be found between the covers of 
Far from To-Day. 

James Asnororr Note. 








RECENT LITERATURE. 


Memoirs of Highty Years. By Gordon Hake, 
Physician. (Bentley.) The long life of which 
this volume is the record began on March 10, 
1809, when the writer was born at Leeds, the 
son of a father of remotely German lineage. 
His mother (her nephew was the celebrated 
General Charles Gordon)—a lady who was 
accustomed to style such members of her 
father’s family as were in trade ‘‘the scum of 
the earth ’—was, according to the testimony of 
her son, ‘‘the most emotional woman that I 
ever had the pleasure of knowing.” The 
greater part of his schoo) days were spent at 
Christ’s Hospital, and he presents a melancholy 
picture of the life and educational methods of 
the place :—‘‘It was a soit of Russian system 
—every official, every monitor was a spy, and 
the steward was a willing knout, a creature 
emotional as a reptile, servile as a dog, and 
as a cat cruel,” On leaving school, he com- 
menced his professional studies under Thomas 
Hodson, the friend of Sir Astley Cooper, passing 
in 1827 to London, where he studied anatomy 
under Caesar Hawkins in Great Windwill- 
street, and chemistry under Faraday and Brand 
in the Royal Institution. Then, after a visit to 
the Scottish universities, he started for the 
continent, and remained for about a year m 
Florence, there making the acquaintance of 
Trelawny, Landor, Kirkup, and many other 
persons of note. On his return, Dr. Hake 
settled in Brighton, acting for five years as 
physician to the dispensary ; and we have brief 
references to the celebrities of the place. Then 
came a residence at Bury St. Edmunds, and 
such personalities as the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Marquis of Bristol, Sir George and Sir Charles 
Napier, and Sir Charles Lyell flit across his 
pages; and we have recollections of George 
Borrow, which are among the best things in the 
book. Next, in 1854, he visited America, and 
at Boston lectured on scientific subjects. It 
was in 1871 that he first met Rossetti, & 
warm admirer of his verse, and he speedily 
became a chosen friend of the brilliant circle 
of the poet-painter. For a time his son acted 
as Rossetti’s secretary, and later, Dr. 


Hake’s professional skill and devoted com- 
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panionship did much to comfort the artist's | 
last years of declining health. In 1873 he 
again started for the continent, studying art 
and writing verses in Italy, and more recently 
he has resided in St. John’s Wood. Con- 
sidering the varied nature of Dr. Hake’s life, 
and the hosts of eminent men with whom he 
has been brought into contact, we should have 
certainly expected more of interest in the 
present volume, pictures of personalities more 
graphic and unforgetable than any it contains, 
anecdotes of greater point and significance. 
The author states that ‘“‘in writing these 
memoirs, a love of my fellows has dominated 
my pen, as it does, always, in what I com- 
pose for serious perusal”; yet his estimates 
of his contemporaries are by no means always 
of a genial kind. Landor “‘ was not a nice 
man; he was violent in his conversation ”’ ; 
Thackeray ‘‘ was a very disagreeable companion 
to those who did not want to boast that they 
knew him”; Lawrence (sic) Oliphant had 
‘‘such amiability of countenance as to leave 
little {room for intellectual expression.” We 
must, however, remember that the book has 
been written at the age of eighty-three, under 
the pressure of severe bodily suffering ; and if 
we would receive the best that Dr. Hake has to 
give us, we must turn to his work in verse, 
which has won for him a distinctive and an 
honourable place among the poets of our time. 
A closer revision of the proof-sheets of the 
volume would have removed some. irritating 
inaccuracies. Stob-hall figures as ‘‘ Stobbs’ 
Castle” and as ‘Stobbs’ House”; ‘‘ Bread- 
albine”’ is given as the name of a place on more 
pages than the errata correct ; and at page 176a 
Vandyck portrait in the Angerstein collection | 
is ascribed to Rembrandt ; while again, on page 
61, one of the recent additions to the National 
Gallery, elegantly described by Dr. Hake as ‘‘ a 
Charles the King on a cart-horse ”’ is styled ‘“‘ a 
preposterous Rembrandt,” the information 
being added that Rembrandt paints ‘only 
grace.” 


Recollections of George Butler. By Josephine 
E. Butler. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) It is fitting 
that the Life of so saintly a man as the late Canon 
Butler should be written, and it is by her who 
knew him best that this labour of love has been 
performed. To compare this book with Lucy 
Hutchinson's memoirs of her hustand naturally 
occurs to the reader. The resemblance is indeed 
a striking one, not only between the subjects of 
each biography, but also between the 
biographers. The same deep religious spirit 
and devotion to husband characterises the 
pages of both. A nation which produces 
many such wives and mothers as Lucy Hutchin- 
son and Josephine Butler must be both 
great and happy. George Butler himself was 
a remarkable man. Lord Coleridge in writing 
to his widow thanks God for “ such a friend.” 
Mr. Froude, after an unbroken friendship of 
fifty years, describes him as ‘true, frank, 
faithful in all his ways.” There is, in fact, a 
genius for friendship in the Butler family. The 
grandfather of the Canon was the Rev. Weeden 
Butler, the assistant in his literary and clerical 
work of Dr. Dodd. In some last lines written 
- prison, ‘‘ the unfortunate Dr. Dodd” speaks 
oIr— 

** Butler, the only faithful friend.”’ 


Weeden Butler stood by his side at Tyburu, 
and on the following night carried his body to 
Cowley, and there had it buried. Strange to 
say, the last sermon Canon Butler preached 
was on ‘‘The Sacredness of Friendship,” the 
hereditary virtue of his family. His father, 
Dr. George Butler, was head master of Harrow 
during a memorable time, and could reckon 
Byron and Peel among his pupils. ‘‘ There 
goes Byron straggling up the hill like a ship 


ee was Mrs. Drury, the wife of ‘‘ Old 
arry,” and the hill Harrow Hill—the bill of 
Charles II.’s ‘“‘ church visible.” George Butler, 
the eldest of the family, was a Harrow boy, 
but not under his father. In 1838 he went up 
to Trinity, Cambridge. His stay there was 
brief, and it was at Oxford that he maintained 
in the “schools” the family traditions of 
brilliant scholarship. On January 8, 1852, 
he married Miss Josephine Grey, daughter of 
John Grey, of Dilston. The young married 
couple spent five years at Oxford, and their 
quiet life there is well described in Chapter V. 
—a charming piece of biography, not only 
reflecting the critical spirit of the university, 
but the religious spirit of the writer. 


‘Some painting of Raphael was being discussed 
and criticised. I said I found the face insipid. 
‘Insipid! Of course, it must be,’ said a dis- 
tinguished college tutor; ‘a woman’s face when 
engaged in prayer could never wear any other 
expression than that of insipidity.’ ‘ What!’ 
I asked; ‘when one converses with a man of 
high intelligence and noble soul, if there be any 
answering chord in one’s own mind, does one’s 
expression immediately become insipid? Does it 
not rather beam with increased intelligence and 
exalted thought? And how much more if one 
converses face te face with the highest Intelli- 
gence of all! Then every faculty of the mind 
and emotion of the soul is called to its highest 
exercise.’ ’’ 


The late Canon and his wife looked at things 
solely from the Christian point of view. They 
believed that some day every wrong would be 
set right, for the simple reason that Christ said 
it would be so. They would come to no terms 
of any kind with evil. ‘‘ Who is weak, and I 
am not weak? Who is offended, and I burn 
not ?”—these words might fitly be applied to 
the subject of this work. 


in his opinion, have been conduct worthy of 


fallen, robbed and wounded, passed by on the 
other side. Canon Butler was nothing if not 
fearless. Admitting, therefore, the rectitude of 
his conduct, some critics have asked whether 
his wife has exercised a sound discretion in 
referring to this painful matter. In our 
opinion, Mrs. Butler had no other alternative. 
A biographer must tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. To have 
omitted an account of the work to which 
George Butler devoted the best years of his 
life would have given an incomplete view of his 
character. As to Mrs. Butler’s treatment of 
the question, nothing could be more judicious. 
We have rarely seen a better specimen of 
how to say it than the pages devoted to her 
husband’s part in the great moral crusade. 
No one knew better than Canon Butler the 
truth of the adage about all work and no - 
Here we have a glimpse of the Sage of Chelsea : 


‘* Froude is very well. He and I were playing 
lawn tennis yesterday in the square, when old 
Carlyle came round to take him for a drive in an 
omnibus, which he does about three times a week. 
Froude hid himself behind the bushes, and the old 
philosopher, unable to see him anywhere, retired, 
and we continued our game.”’ 


Seeing how widely George Butler and Mr. 
Froude differed on many important subjects, 
Mrs. Butler naturally asked herself what might 
be the foundation of so strong a friendship. 
Some light was thrown on the matter during 
their stay with Mr. Froude in the summer of 
1876. Her husband and her host were for a 
long time in deep converse, which she happened 
to overhear. Their topic was not politics nor 
literature, but flies for fishing. Theirs was an 
** out-of-door”’ friendship. This book can be 
recommended as the story of a well-spent life 





in a storm, without rudder or compass.” The 


well told. 


the priest and the Levite, who, seeing a brother | 


Echoes of Old County Life. By J. K. Fowler. 
(Arnold.) The present fashion, that every old 
man (sometimes old woman as well) should 
write Reminiscences or Recollections, bids fair 
ere long to become a literary nuisance. Mr. 
Fowler’s Echoes must be honourably excepted. 
He is not so much a collector of gossip and 
old soviety scandals, as a faithful witness of 
manners and customs during the second and 
third quarters of the century. He trusts that 
these sketches may possess ‘‘an historical 
value, depicting as they do a series of events 
—social, sporting, literary, agricultural, and 
political—which stirred many thousands of 
minds in the middle of the nineteenth century.’ 
The Macaulay of the future will find much 
that is noteworthy in his meniories of elections 
before and after the Reform Bill, in the 
humours of the “bloods” of sixty years ago 
in their inns or the hunting field, in his reminis- 
cences of assize courts, boards of guardians, 
prison discipline, and the like. From his 
connexion with the old ‘‘ White Hart” Inn 
at Aylesbury and the Prebendal Farm, Mr. 
Fowler was naturally brought into close 
relations with a large number of men remark- 
able in politics or social estimation, and his 
anecdotes are well told and sufficiently amusing. 
It is only to be expected that a few should 
be ben trovati or hackneyed, and Bishop 
Wilberforce forms an inviting personality on 
whom all tellers of good things may father 
their productions. Mr. Fowler recalls seeing 
Sir Walter Scott at Aylesbury, and not many 
live who remember the late Lord Granville 
and Lord Kinnaird as Masters of the Buck- 
hounds. There is an interesting account of 
the Rochester Room in the ‘‘ White Hart,” 
which was pulled down in 1864, and which 





To have acted | 
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was the scene not only of the feasting of 
many a gay company, followel by many 
high jinks, but also of the grey horse’s feat 


when laid for dinner. The anecdotes of Count 
d’Orsay are amusing, but every one will turn 
with most delight to the two chapters on 
Disraeli, who honoured Mr. Fowler with his 
friendship. Never ill-natured, and with not a 
word to hurt either the feelings of the living or 
the friends of the dead, these Echoes of Old 
County Life are genial, festive, amusing, and 
cannot fail to delight both young and old. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will publish, 
early in the new year, Memoirs of My Indian 
Career, by the late Sir George Campbell. It 
will be in two volumes, illustrated with a 
portrait and a map. 

Messrs. LONGMANS announce a new book, 
by the Rev. Thomas Mozley, to be entitled 7'he 
Creed or a Philosophy. 


Messrs. WARD & Downey will publish, in 
the first week of January, a short biography of 
Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, dealing 
specially with his career at Sydney. It is 
written by Mr. J. F. Hogan, author of ‘“‘ The 
Trish in Australia.” 

His Honour Judge O’Connor Morris has in 
the press two military biographies: a volume 
on Napoleon in the ‘‘ Heroes” series of Messrs. 
Putnams, to appear immediately after Christ- 
mas; and a critical sketch of Moltke, which 
will be published by Messrs. Ward & Downey 
in the spring. 

Messrs. CHaTTO & WINDUS announce an 
edition, in four volumes, of Mr. Charles Reade’s 
masterpiece, The Cloister and the Hearth, with 
an introduction by Mr. Walter Besant. Each 
volume will have a frontispiece. 


THE new volume of the 





** Gentleman’s 


| Magazine Library,” which Mr. Elliot Stock 
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announces for immediate publication, will be 
the third in the section on Topography, dealing 
with the counties of Derby, Dorset, and 
Devon. 

Messrs. W. G. Bacon & Co. have just com- 
pleted a new Library and Commercial Atlas 
and Gazetteer of the World, containing 40 
entirely new maps, 100 new inset maps, index 
to 60,000 names of places, with the latest popu- 
lations from official sources, descriptive letter- 
press, diagrams, tables of statistics, &c. 

Tu Equitable Publishing Company have in 
the press a book entitled Hand-Cuffed, a series 
of detective stories related by Inspector Maurice 
Moser, and written by Mr. Charles F. Rideal. 

THE next volume of the Scott Library, to be 
published in January, will be a Selection of the 
Essays of Montaigne, with a prefatory note by 
Mr. Percival Chubb. 


A WHITE marble monument has been sent to 

Alicante, to be erected over the tomb of the 
late Prof. Freeman. It bears the following 
inscription : 
‘*'To the pious memory of Edward Augustus 
Freeman, who enshrined in letters for all time the 
early history of England, the Norman Conquest, 
and the destinies of Sicily. Fired with a zeal for 
topographical research, he was struck down in the 
midst of a journey in Spain by sudden sickness, 
and died there March 16, 1892.’’ 

Mr. Arruur L. SALMON contributes a 
study of Chatterton’s poetry to the December 
number of /’vct-/ure, in which he somewhat 
dliscountenances the ‘‘ Chatterton Superstition.” 


Don Epvarnpo SAAVEDRA has put forth an 
important “studio sobre la Invasion de los Arabes 
en Hspana, (Madrid.) He gives maps and 
records of the first nine campaigns of the 
Moors, from 711 to 715. 


Mr. E. W. B. Nicuo~son has been encour- 
aged to issue two more of his series of 
‘** Bodleian Facsimile Reprints” (London: 
Bernard Quaritch). One is of special interest 
at the present time: it is a photolithegraph of 
the Latin version (Paris, 1493) of the famous 
letter of Columbus announcing his discovery of 
the New World. The other—though in appear- 
ance only a slip of whity-brown paper with a 
black-letter imprint—is yet more curious. For 
it is the first bookseller’s advertisement that is 
known to have been issued in England} being a 
statement that certain liturgical works are to 
be obtained at Caxton’s place of business in 
Westminster. The date is probably 1477. By 
a curious coincidence, it happens that this same 
Advertisement is also reproduced in facsimile, 
as an illustration to a paper on the Althorp 
Library, in the current number of Northampton- 
shire Notes and Queries (Elliot Stock). The 
Althorp copy of the Advertisement has an 
interpretation in modern handwriting of the 
note—supplico stet cedula = “ Pray, do not pull 
down the advertisement ’’—which MS. inscrip- 
tion the writer of the paper absurdly supposes 
to be an instruction to the bookbinder. We 
believe that these two copies of the Advertise- 
ment—in the Bodleian and in the Althorp 
Library—are the only ones known to be in 
existence. 

THE Public Schools Year Book (Sonnenschein) 
—which is now in its fourth year of publica- 
tion—contains some new features of interest 
in anappendix. Among these, we may mention 
the public schools bibliography, and the classi- 
fied list of public schoolboys in the new 
Parliament. It appears that Eton has no less 
than 112 representatives, of whom 97 are 
Unionists, while St. Paul's has only one. We 
must protest, with all our force, against the 
reprehensible practice of mixing up the adver- 
tisements with the text; it is hardly possible 
to tell where the one leaves off and the other 
begins. 











THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES 


India—a monthly journal which hes, for the 
last three years, been the organ of the National 
Congress—will begin a new series with the 
January number, under the editorship of Mr. 
H. Morse Stephens, lecturer on Indian history 
at Cambridge. Henceforth, there will be two 
parts: one mainly political, containing leading 
articles, selections from the Indian press, 
reports of proceedings in Parliament, &c.; the 
other mainly literary, giving original papers 
by writers of authority, reviews of new books, 
and a bibliography of all publications of the 
previous month on Indian subjects, with a 
summary of the contents of magazine articles. 
The object of the editor is to give expression to 
all the ideas — political, social, economic, 
literary, artistic, and scientific—which, under 
English guidance, are gradually but surely 
welding all the peoples of the vast Indian 
peninsula into a united nation. It may be 
worth adding that the annual subscription is 
just the same number of rupees in India as 
shillings in England. 


THE January number of the Antiquary will 
begin a twenty-seventh volume. The pro- 
gramme for the year announces the continua- 
tion of several series: such as quarterly reports 
on new discoveries of Romano-British antiquities, 
by Mr. F. Haverfield; illustrated articles on 
excavations in Crete, by Prof. F. Halbherr, of 
Rome ; ‘Old Stone Monuments of North 
Wales,”’ by the late H. H. Lines; and “ Arch- 
aeology in Provincial Museums,’ by various 
writers. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope will report 
upon the results of excavations at Silchester ; 
Dr. Munro, of Edinburgh, upon the further 
exploration of the Glastonbury lake village ; 
and there will also be an account of the im- 
portant work to be undertaken at Hadrian’s 
Wall. Among individual contributors, Lord 
Dillon will write upon ‘‘ Mediaeval Artillery,” 
and ‘‘ The Real Sir Henry Lee of Woodstock” ; 
Mr. Edward Peacock upon ‘‘ Gainsborough Dur- 
ing the Civil War”; Mr. J. E. Micklethwaite, 
upon ‘‘ Sacrament Houses,” with illustrations ; 
and Mr. G. L. Gomme, upon ‘‘ Municipal 
Antiquities.” Prof. Hiibner, of Berlin, has 
also promised to contribute. Altogether, we 
feel justified in saying that the Antiquary has 
entered upon a new lease of life, under the 
editorship of the Rev. Dr. J. Charles Cox. 


Tue Century for January will contain an 
article on Whittier by Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, with a frontispiece portrait; and a 
p»per entitled ‘‘ An Illustrator of Dickens,” by 
Mr. Arthur Allchin. This is a slight biography 
of Hablot K. Browne, the originator of Mr. 
Micawber ; and, in addition to some unpublished 
Dickensiana, will give numerous specimens of 
the artist’s work, including a portrait. Mark 
Twain also will contribute a story called ‘‘ The 
£1,000,000 Bank-note.”’ 


Tue forthcoming number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review will open with a set of Persian 
and Arabic verses, printe | catirely in golden 
letters, in praise of the Kaisar-i-Hind, and also 
giving as a chronogram the year 1893. This 
is followed by a translation into Hindustani of 
‘God save the Queen!” Another curiosity 
will be several letters from Nizam-ul-Mulk 
of Chitral, who, according to the latest news, 
seems to have established himself as de facto 
ruler of that remote region. Among other 
articles will be: ‘‘ Russianised Officialism in 
India,” by Sir William Wedderburn; ‘A 
Chinese View of the Opium Question; ‘ The 
Monetary Conference and the Currency Com- 
mission,’ by Mr. A. C. Tupp, late accountant- 
general to the Bombay government; ‘ The 
Yellow Men of India,” by Mr. Charles 
Johnston ; ‘‘ The Salagrama, or Holy Stone of 
India and Italy,” by Mr. Charles G. Leland; 





and “A Merion Custom of the Aborigines of 
Bengal,” by . Sidney Hartland. African 
and colonial questions also receive attention. 


THE chief feature in the January number of 
St. Nicholas will be an illustrated story by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, entitled ‘‘The Potted 
Princess.” 


THE January number of the Reliquary will 
contain: the first of a series of illustrated 
articles on the Pre-Conquest Churches in the 
old kingdom of Northumbria, by Mr. C. C. 
Hodges, of Hexham; a paper on the Barber- 
Surgeons’ Company of Chester, by Mr. H. 
Taylor, being one of a series on the Trade 
Guilds of Chester; a paper on the Hermitages 
in Worcestershire, by Mr. J. Noake; and 
another, illustrated, by Mr. J. Lewis André, 
on Hindolvestone Church, Norfolk, the tower 
of which unfortunately fell last August, de- 
molishing the greater part of the edifice. 


THE Newbery House Magazine for January 
will contain the following articles :—‘‘The 
Necessity for Amended Legislation in dealing 
with Habitual Drunkards,” by Sir Dyce Duck- 
worth; ‘‘Old Age Pensions and Friendly 
Societies,” by the Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson ; 
‘*The Lords’ Report on Hospitals,” by Mr. 
B. Burford Rawlings; and ‘‘A Few Words 
about the New English Dictionary,” by a Sub- 
Editor. Canon Furse’s speech delivered at a 
meeting of the E. C. U., on the Past of the 
Church of England, is also reproduced in 
article form. 


Mr. Kart Buin will treat, in the forth- 
coming number of the United Service Magazine, 
of ‘* Russia’s Truest Aim in Asia”’—that is, of 
the steadily pursued policy of the Czars to 
approach the frontiers of India, and to bring 
about the overthrow of the Asiatic empire 
of England. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE Rev. Dr. J. R. Lumby has been unani- 
mously elected to be Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge, in succession to the 
late Dr. Hort. The Norrisian chair of divinity, 
which Dr. Lumby has occupied since 1879, thus 
becomes vacant. The appointment is vested in 
the heads of houses. 


Mr. 8. R. GARDINER—whose present fellow- 
ship at All Souls is, we believe, honorary—has 
been elected a fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, under the statute authorising the 
election of persons eminent in literature or 
science, with a view to the prosecution of their 
researches. 


Dr. WALTER LEAF has been nominated by 
the crown to the senate of the University of 
London. Meanwhile, the vacancy caused by 
the death of Lord Sherbrooke falls to befilled up 
from among scientific graduates by Convoca- 
tion ; and the day fixed for voting is Tuesday, 
January 17. There are three candidates in the 
field; Dr. J. W, Collins, Mr. H. G. Howse, and 
Mr. A. W. Bennett, representatives of medicine, 
surgery, and science. 


THE Association for the Promotion of a Pro- 
fessorial University for London was to hold a 
general meeting on Wednesday of this week, 
to receive a report from the executive com- 
mittee. The substance of the report is an 
account of a meeting held on December 7 
between the executive committee and a special 
committee of the Senate of London University, 
as a result of which the Vice-Chancellor (Sir 
James Paget) stated that, in his opinion, there 
was a general agreement in the aims of the two 
bodies. Prof. Karl Pearson has resigned the 
sacretaryship of the association, and is succeeded 
by Prof. Weldon. 
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UNDER the new statutes of Aberdeen Univer- 

sity, the chairs of logic and English literature, 
both hitherto filled by Prof. W. Minto, will be 
separated ; and Prof. Minto has announced his 
intention of remaining professor of English. 
Some of his old pupils, to the number of over 
350, have taken the opportunity to present him 
with an address of congratulation, from which 
we take the following extract :— 
‘* You taught us that the study of English was as 
interesting and certainly as serious as the study of 
any language. From you we learned to value the 
great heritage of our tongue and to cultivate what, 
because it was familiar, we had neglected. In 
litera'ure you opened to us new worlds. It was on 
your introduction that to many of us books first 
became friends and English literature a com- 
panion.’’ 

WE are asked to call attention to the exist- 
ence, in connexion with University College, 
Gower-street, of an Old Students’ Association, 
whose members meet informally once in each 
term with a view to renewing old acquaintance- 
ships and seeing something of the present life 
of the college. The president this year is Prof. 
Carey Foster; Prof. Henry Morley is vice- 
president, and Prof. Hill treasurer. 


THE January number of Good Words has 
an in memoriam notice of Richard Lewis 


Nettleship, written hy his schoolfellow, the 
Rev. H. 5. Rawnsley, and illustrated with a 
ortrait. It gives some details about his few 


ast days in Switzerland. 








THE PRESENT ASPECT OF THE LONDON 
UNIVERSITY PROBLEM. 


To some of our readers it may seem that any dis- 
cussion of the London university problem at the 
present moment isidle. We have for the time 
being a Government in power which is sup- 
ported by so small a majority, and yet has so 
much difficult legislation in hand, that it is very 
unlikely to consider any scheme of university 
reform which does not please all parties. But 
no scheme can possibly be devised by the 
ingenuity of man which can satisfy the higher 
educational needs of London, the commercial- 
ism of some of the medical schools, the prag- 
matical claims of Convocation, the gubernatorial 
instincts of the lay councils, and the market- 
place demands of “‘ extension” enthusiasts. To 
grant a Charter or to carry a Bill which would 
provide a really great university for London, 
means to snub, and snub thoroughly, one or 
more of these groups of aspirants to academic 
power. This might be accomplished by a 
Government just entering office with a large 
majority at its back, or by a retiring Govern- 
ment fully conscious that its chance at the 
hustings was nil; but from a Government 
which has to count every vote, there is no hope 
of any near solution of our university problem. 
It may, perhaps, be suggested, that the Govern- 
ment will simply adopt the suggestions of the 
present Royal Commission. This would cer- 
tainly be a safe policy for the Government, if 
the Commissioners had been such that their 
judgment would be really authoritative with 
the public. We fear, however, that the Com- 
mission is a weak one as compared either with 
the previous Commission,* or with that of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s on technical education; | 
and a weak Commission is almost certain to seek 
refuge in compromises, alienating all enthu- 
silastic support in the hope of radically offending 
nobody. ‘The Government, for its own peace 


Commission may make ; and if the report be of | 


| 





| distinguished from a federal university,” 
| circular letter issued with the authority of the 
| executive the following paragraph appears, 
| which distinctly and clearly marks the gulf 


of mind, will probably shelve any report the | 


the nature of a compromise, shelved and dis- 
regarded it will remain for all time. 

In reality, if we look at the political outlook, 
there appears small chance for some time to 
come of academical reform in London being 
taken in hand by any Government. The breath- 
ing space which the rejection of the Gresham 
charter has thus given to the friends of higher 
education, might well be used to familiarise 
the public with the highest ideal of university 
organisation and the special degrees of com- 
petency and incompetency in our present teach- 
ing institutions. From this standpoint the 
present Commission may do yeoman’s service, 
if it speaks out plainly what it thinks about: 
(1) the fight between the medical schools of 
London and of the North for the privilege of 
manufacturing the general practitioner; (2) 
the assertions of the Extensionists, that their 
teaching constitutes the ‘‘ democratic” * uni- 
versity of the future, and the one that is 
especially needful for London; (3) the due 
fulfilment of the trusts which have been 
assigned to the lay councils, not with the view 
of clothing them with a little brief authority, 
but with the hope that those trusts might be 
developed in the true interests of higher edu- 
cation ; and (4) the real value of Convocations 
and Congregations of graduatesin the manage- 
ment of university affairs. 

It is, perhaps, too much to urge that the 
Commission should endeavour to get a great 
scheme on to the statute book, leaving its 
complete realisation to be deferred until Bur- 
lington-gardens and the colleges choose to dro 
into the places assigned to them. That, at mee 
would be the ideal; but the ideal, we are told, 
is the plaything of ‘‘ one-idead fanatics,” and 
not the loadstone of the practical man—the 
polysynthethic opportunist. However, if the 
Commission throws some strong light on the 
four problems we have stated above, it will have 
aided the education of the public mind, and we 
may, perhaps, pardon any attempt at com- 
promise in the sure hope that an unstable 
Government will not feel bound to risk any- 
thing in carrying a measure suggested by a 
Commission for which it is in no way responsible. 

With all due respect, therefore, for the 
judgment of our friend, the polysynthetic 
opportunist, we believe that the time is 
essentially one not for compromise, but for the 
education of public opinion. Here it is not 
only the Commissioners but other educational 
authorities who can be of service to the cause. 
Let them hold up for inspection the sort of 
university we should like in London if we had 
to start afresh. They will be surprised to find 
how ready existing institutions will be to fit 
themselves into such a university, when the 
strings of the public purse are tied against 
them by public opinion, if they refuse to do so. 
It is in the guidance of public opinion that the 
Association for the Promotion of a Professorial 
University for London has done good work, 
and may still do if it avoids the pitfalls of com- 
promise on the one hand and of vague state- 
ment on the other. That Association started 
with a perfectly definite programme. The 
Gresham scheme had failed owing to its 
essentially federal character; accordingly, the 
Association instructed its committee ‘‘ to organ- 
ise evidence to be laid before the Royal 
Commission in favour of a professorial as 
Ina 





* This abuse of the word ‘‘democratic’’ is 





quite unjustitiable, until the Extensionists have 
demonstrated that the leaders of the democracy are 
incapable of appreciating the social value of the 
higher learning and research—are, indeed, desirous 
| of extending the non-existent. 


i 





*Why the late Government did not resummon 
this Commission, or at any rate invite its members 
to join the new Commission, is a mystery which 


only an “‘ administrator's”? mind can explain. 





which separates the position originally taken 
by the Association from that of the Gresham 
chartists : 

“Tt seems quite impossible, by means of any 
federation of colleges, to permanently improve the 
condition of higher education in London. The 
creation of a homogeneous academic body, with 
power to adsor), not to federate, existing institu- 
tions of academic rank, seems the real solution of 
the problem. An academic body of this character 
might well be organised, so far as teaching is 
concerned, on the broad lines of a Scottish 
uviversity. Such a corporation may be con- 
veniently spoken of as a professorial university, to 
distinguish it from a collegiate or federal univer- 
sity. In the latter, the university must inevitably 
be a union of competing teachers, for examining 
and degree-giving purposes only. A federal 
university may be ali that is possible when the 
constituent colleges are situated in different towns, 
as is the case in the Victoria University; but it 
cannot be efficient in London, where these colleges 
would appeal to the same range of students, and 
to the same public for patronage and pecuniary 
support.’’ 

The proposals adopted by the Association were 
consistent in their main outlines with a great 
professorial university of the German type; and 
the further and obvious step that the Association 
ought to Lave taken was the preparation of a 
draft charter and an enabling act embodying its 
principles, and serving to enlighten the public 
on the details of its proposals. As might 
naturally be expected, the new Commission has 
led to a new crop of schemes for university 
reform. The Extensionists have their scheme 
for a ‘“democratic’’ university, an omnium 
gatherum of representatives of School Board, 
County Council, City Corporation and what 
not. Convocation has put forward a new 
scheme, embodying, of course, an increase of 
power for Convocation. The Senate of Bur- 
lington-gardens has also adopted a new set of 
resolutions, and lastly, Prof. Huxley has 
published a scheme of his own. The two 
former schemes may be safely neglected as not 
falling within the range of practical politics; 
the last two must be carefully considered, 
for they both profess to be in accordance 
with the Association proposals. Prof, 
Huxley writes (Z'imes, December 6) that 
‘‘after a most careful comparison of these 
[his own] proposals with those adopted by the 
Association at its meeting on June 14 last, I 
am unable to discover any incompatibility 
between them in principle or even, to a great 
extent, in practical working.” He adds: 
‘* But the details are expressly left void.’’ The 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, according to 
the report issued by the executive of the 
Association, stated that: ‘‘In his opmion the 
resolutions [i.e., those since adopted by the 
University Senate] were, in fact, wide enough 
to cover the proposals of the Association.”” He 
further explained ‘‘the reasons which had 
made it seem desirable to the committee that 
its resolutions should at present be embodied in 
as wide and general terms as possible.””’ What 
is clear, therefore, is that in both cases we have 
schemes admittedly vague in character, which 
yet claim to cover the ground of the Association 
proposals. Indeed, while the chief failing of 
the Association scheme is that it is not half 
definite enough, such definiteness as it possessed 
is reduced to zero in the proposals both of 
Prof. Huxley and of the University Senate. 
Yet with all their vagueness, it is hardly pos- 
sible to cousider these proposals as consonant 
with ‘the professorial as distinguished from 
the federal university.” If their wording 
carries any meaning at all, it points towards a 
federal university—another Gresham University 
with Burlington-gardens as its coping stone. 
The following clauses in Prof. ITuxley’s state- 
ment are deserving of special note: 








‘*(6) Make the institutions which contain technical 
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schools of theology, law, medicine, engineering, 
and so on, into colleges of the university. Let 
these examine their own candidates for degrees, 
under conditions determined jointly by them and 
the snate of the university; and present such 
as they declare fit to the university for ad eundem 
graduation. 

‘* (ce) Deal in the same way with institutions giving 
adequate instruction in the other categories of 
university work —if they so please; or let the 
university examine.’ 


On the other hand, the preamble and resolu- 
tions of the University Senate distinctly refer to 
the ill-fated ‘‘ revised scheme of the Senate.” 
That scheme involved a federation not only of 
the London but of the country colleges. It was 
fully discussed in the ACADEMY at the time 
(May 2, 1891), and was practically rejected by 
the London teachers. To cite our article of 
that date: 


‘*Tt is no wonder that such a scheme was 
rejected by the professorial bodies of King’s and 
University Colleges, in the latter case by a 
unanimous vote. Even in the council of the 
latter college a modified approval was only carried 
by the casting vote of the president, or, as it 
might otherwise be ex al by the vote of a 
member of the London University Senate.’’ 


The resolutions of the Senate’s committee 
even went as far as to refer for the interpre- 
tation of certain of their clauses to sections of 
the ‘‘revised scheme,” while there appears 
nothing in the resolutions themselves not 
consonant with that scheme. In vain we 
search either in the Senate resolutions or in 
Prof. Huxley’s draft for clear and definite 
statements as to the position of Convocation ; 
the relations of the university professors to the 
teachers in the colleges and institutions which 
are ‘‘to examine their own candidates for 
degrees’’; the means, if any, by which the 
present squandering of funds in intercollegiate 
competition is to be checked; the powers, if 
any, which are to be given to the lay councils ; 
and Jast, but not least, the manner in which 
the existing Senate is to be reformed. We are 
told, indeed, that the professoriate is to have 
‘‘adequate representation,” but even this is 
almost a minor matter compared with the 
question of Convocation members and the com- 
plete transformation of the existing body. It 
is startling to read, in the eloquent address of 
Prof, Weldon on the function of faculties in the 
new Burlington-gardens University, such 
phrases as the following, addressed to the 
senators : 


‘‘ It appears from these revolutions that you are 
prepired to exercise in future not only that 
indirect control over teaching in London which is 
at present effected by means of your examinations, 
but also the more important function of the direct 
organisation and unification of such teaching.’’ 
‘* You are prepared to exercise control over the 
teaching in such colleges,’ ‘‘T — that 
teachers appointed by you’? and so 
forth. 


Now either this ‘‘ you’’ means the men who are 
to replace the present Senate, or else Prof. 
Weldon, and through him the executive com- 
mittee of the Association, are proposing to place 
the teaching work of the colleges and ultimately 
their large resources under the control of a body 
the incapacity of which to appreciate the needs 
of higher teaching hxs led to the whole move- 
ment for a new university in London! To any- 
one who casually examines the names on the 
Senate of the University of London it might 
appear that the Fellows form a most distin- 
guished group, to whom the control of teach- 
ing in London might be safely entrusted ; but 
when we come to examine the names of those 
who habitually attend the university Senate, 
there is no evidence that we are dealing with 
a body in any way more distinguished than the 
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lay councils of the colleges* it is to replace. 
It is further a body which, whatever examining 
experience it may have gained, is far from the 
equal of a lay council in experience of controlling 
a teaching institution. It is one thing to sug- 
gest that the appointment of teachers inside 
and outside the colleges shall be entrusted to a 
new body not biased by the Burlington-gardens 
traditions; it is another to propose that the 
control of the higher teaching in London shall 
be handed over to a vague “ you” addressed 
primarily to the university Senators—and 
unaccompanied by a precise statement as to how 
that ‘‘you” is to be reconstituted. If the 
incapacity of the University Senate has led to 
the present movement, surely the exact manner 
in which that Senate is to be reformed ought to 
be stated, before a body like the executive of 
the Professorial Association expresses approval 
of resolutions so vague that they might well be 
interpreted as a Gresham University controlled 
from Burlington-gardens ? The London teachers 
and the college councils must know under 
whose yokes they are putting their necks before 
they accept resolutions couched in the indefinite 
manner of the Senate, or in the vague phrases 
of Prof. Huxley with their complete waut of 
detail. The time has passed when ambiguous 
phrases could help forward the university move- 
ment in London; what we want is a broad and 
generous plan, carefully worked out in all 
particulars—a scheme which might go on 
the statute book to-morrow, if its com- 
plete realisation must be deferred until 
the day when public opinion sball induce 
Burlington-gardens and one or more colleges to 
surrender their functions to a wortheir body. 
That day would not be long delayed were the 
tying and untying of the public purse rightly 
directed. In this matter much power lies in the 
hands of the County Council, much in the 
hands of the Government, with its grants to 
the University and to the colleges, but most in 
those of the members of the Professorial 
Association, if they do not barter their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. They represent 
educational opinion, an opinion which must and 
will be listened to if it strives for the highest 
and abides by clear and distinct principles. If 
the Association compromises with the univer- 
sity, and compromises with the colleges, and 
compromises with the medical schools, it may 
awake the spirit of compromise in the Royal 
Commission; but it will not have aided that 
Commission in the production of a report 
which will have value when Home Rule Bills 
are no longer the order of the day, and we 
have a Government with time and strength 
enough to pay attention to the higher educa- 
tion of the metropolis. 
KARL PEARSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ W, B, SCOTT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES.” 
L ndon : Dee. 17, 1892. 
In the Book of the Prophet Blake, and in 
the chapter entitled Auguries of Innocence, will 
be found these words: 
‘* The poison of the snake and newt 
Is the sweat of envy’s foot : 
The poison of the honey-be« 
Is the artist’s jealousy.”’ 
It is not this latter poison which exudes 
from the reopened grave of ‘‘a painter who 
could not paint.” A humble but early com- 
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mentator on the sacred text in the first year 
or so of its ever-blessed revelation may perhaps 
be permitted to append the following addi- 
tional couplet—a in the canonical 
sense, deniable or disputable in none. 


‘* The poison of the parasite 
Is the steam of sewers at night.”’ 


I am sorry to be compelled, like that memor- 
able athlete of the (Grace-Walking) faith, 
Brother Zephaniah Stockdolloger, to ‘sing 
another little hymn.” But Mr. Minto, like 
Colonel Quagg, insists on it. Tu Tas voulu, 
George Dandin. Et tu Pauras. 

In a letter (AcADEMY, December 10) which 
halts between inadequate apology and tremu- 
lous defiance, Mr. ‘Minto gives himself away 
and throws up his case by one candid and 
creditable admission. ‘‘ Of course,” he con- 
fesses, “‘ I owe Mr. Swinburne an apology for 
printing anything about him at all.” Of 
course he does: and by no manner of means to 
Mr. Swinburne alone. But the apology comes 
just a little too late: the recognition of duties 
and decencies incumbent on an editor and 
natural to a gentleman should have preceded 
rather than followed the issue of a book in 
which those duties are set at nought and those 
decencies are trampled underfoot. And when 
apology comes halting after time on so fragile 
a crutch, it should at any rate be straight- 
forward, honest, and ingenuous. Reverse each 
one of these three epithets, and you will find 
the three most appropriate to Mr. Minto’s 
attempt at half-hearted apology and impossible 
self-exculpation. Had he done what he admits 
—when driven by compulsion to admit it—that 
he must apologise for having failed to do; had 
he submitted to me the proofs of the passages 
in which my name had en taken in vain by 
the hypocrite whose true nature it was left for 
him to reveal, I should simply have desired 
that every such passage should cancelled. 

Mr. Minto very truthfully observes that the 
‘‘allusions” to my humble self are—happily 
for me—few and trivial. Mr. Minto very im- 
pertinently attributes to my remarks on these 
“allusions” the quality of ‘‘fury”—which he 
is apparently unable to distinguish from the 
more appropriate emotion of disgust. And 
Mr. Minto very disingenuously evades the point 
at issue by citing a single passage, harmless 

enough in itself, and affecting astonishment 
that it should excite any sense of irritation. 
That the whole tone, the whole accent, the 
whole spirit of W. B. Scott’s ‘‘ allusions ”—to 
adopt the comically inappropriate euphemism 
devised by the obliquely apologetic dexterity of 
Mr. Minto—can by no possibility bemistaken for 
anything other than insolent, impertinent, 
presumptuous, and malicious, the dullest hind 
of letters could not conceivably fail to recog- 
nise, <_ though Mr. Minto has chosen to 
assume the grotesque and graceless mask of 
such « miserable dullard, he can hardly hope 
that the disguise will impose upon any reader. 
He can hardly hope that his excellent contribu- 
tions to criticism, his admirable evidences of 
scholarship, can be universally or even generally 
forgotten. Brutus may have successfully 
assumed the disguise of a drivelling idiot to 
impose on the credulity of Tarquin: Mr. Minto 
must not =~ to follow that legendary example 
with any chance of success. To say that I 
“repeat in effect” what Scott lyingly records, 
and that the viperish backbiter “did not 
see” a good-humoured little jest ‘‘in its true 
inwardness ale phrase which I will assume to 
be good Scotch : it certainly is not good Eng- 
lish), is to play the of a born fool very 
awkwardly indeed. I must congratulate him 
on his double failure in the attempt to repre- 
sent himself as an idiot, and in the attempt to 
play the part of an equivocator. He cannot 
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double shuffle, with plausible or tolerable grace: 
he should take lessons from some past-master 
in the priestly art of prevarication—if any such 
representative survives of such grand old liars 
as the proverbial and immortal Escobar. 
There is one passage, however, in Mr. Minto’s 
otherwise disingenuous letter, which I am happy 
to recognise as creditable to the writer. It is 
impossible that even the reptile rancour, the 
omnivorous malignity, of Iago himself could 
have dreamed of trying to cast a slur on the 
memory of that incomparable lady whose 
maiden name was Siddal and whose married 
name was Rossetti. To one at least who knew 
her better than most of her husband’s friends 
the memory of sll her marvellous charms of 
mind and person—her matchless grace, loveli- 
ness, courage, endurance, wit, humour, heroism, 
and sweetness—is too dear and sacred to be 
profaned by any attempt at expression. The 
vilest of the vile could not have dreamed of 
trying “to cast a slur on her memory.” 
For one thing she did they would not take 
the life of Sycorax: for one thing apiece they 
have written I will not bear more heavily than 
I can help on the writer and the editor of 
William Bell Scott. Iam content to overlook 
the rather serious provocations and offences of 
Mr. Minto in consideration of the exquisite 
drollery, the farcical gravity of his high-toned 
and pathetic protest against my “‘ gross and un- 
measured” :vituperation of ‘‘a dead man” 
whose posthumous calumnies absolutely seethe 
and reek with equal and impartial impertinence 
towards the dead superiors who had preceded 
and the living superiors who survive him. And 
towards the worthy Scotus himself I cannot 
bring myself to feel the due austerity of scorn 
deserved by such thankless and rancorous con- 
ceit, when I read his estimate of his obligation 
to the eminent artist whose generous kindness 
condescended to illustrate the text supplied by 
him,* and the register of his apparent opinion 
that he was neither poetically nor socially (God 
save the mark !) inferior to any one of the three 
persons to whom the volume thus beautified by 
a better man’s genius was inscribed. When we 
hear a man gratuitously bragging about his 
social position, we may not feel inclined to 
exclaim with Charles Lamb, ‘‘ Do let me feel 
that gentleman’s bumps”; but we must 
naturally feel disposed to say, ‘‘ Do let us look 
at that gentleman’s quarterings.”” The House 
of Malagrowther, for aught I know, may be 
able to show quarterings with princes—that is 
a matter for the College of Heralds to decide— 
but until Garter King-at-Arms has spoken we 
may surely be permitted to doubt whether a 
Mac-Malagrowther, by right of the appropriate 
bar sinister in his shield, can claim precedence 
as a descendant of Crusaders. 
Such revelations of character as abound 
throughout these two repulsive and amusing 
volumes are from one point of view as 
significant as they are insignificant from 
every other. This sinister old satellite 
of more or less notable or memorable 
contemporaries is undoubtedly unworthy of 
any further commemoration than may be con- 
ferred by an epitaph of which I freely make a 
present to bis executors: 





** Here lies no envious man! restrain surprise ; 
For in this grave t incarnate Envy lies.”’ 


And, indeed, for my own part, in the teeth of 
this detestable autobiography, I am fain to 
believe that his better moods, however transient 
and untrustworthy, were genuinely cordial and 





* “‘T was never sure,’’ says the grateful old 
scribbler, ‘‘ that he quite made out what any of the 
poems was about.’”’ The fault, in that case, must 


of course have lain with Mr. Tadema—evidently a 
person of deplorably defective intelligence. 


loyal while they lasted. I have had letters 
from him which I can hardly realise as having 
been written by the hand which laid bare the 
nakedness of a soul so mean in its malignity 
and so graceless in its egotism. But after all 
it is of no particular importance whether a little 
more or a little less than justice be done by the 
few who may remember him to the memory 
of a far from memorable man. A much more 
serious question is this : whether it is or is not to 
be tolerated that the name of any private gentle- 
man who may ever have had any acquaintance 
with a secret scribbler or forger of such remin- 
iscences as might be penned from memory in 
the pantry by an eavesdropping footman should 
be dragged into such unenviable publicity as 
must associate it with the name of so discredit- 
able and disagreeable a parasite. I may be 
told that I have not much to complain of; but 
I make no personal complaint. I simply desire 











to enter my protest, futile and fruitless as it 
may be, against the public violation of privacy 
and the public prostitution of confidence. 
Whether this offence be committed by a liar or 
by a truth-teller, the offence against honour, 
against courtesy, and against society is the 
same. A. C. SWINBURNE. 


London: Dee. 16, 1892. 

My attention has only now been called to 
two articles published in THe AcADEMyY for 
December 3 and 10; the first being a review 
by Mr. William Sharp of the Autobiographical 
Notes of the late Mr. William Bell Scott, edited 
by Prof. Minto, and the second being Prof. 
Minto’s rejoinder to the review. Both these 
articles relate in part to my deceased brother 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
I read Mr. Scott’s book soon after it came 
out, and felt very much inclined to say nothing 
about it in print; but it seems to me that I 
could not continue wholly silent, without 
appearing to shirk a duty which becomes in- 
cumbent upon me, now that the book, in its 
relation to my brother, is made a subject of 
controversy. I loved and honoured Mr. Scott 
from the time when first I knew him, towards 
1848, up to his death in 1890; yet I cannot 
ignore the fact that, whatever the reason on 
his part, some of his statements affecting my 
brother are, according to my view of them, 
unkind, unhandsome, inaccurate, and practic- 
ally incorrect and misleading. The sanctity or 
the superstition of an olden friendship with- 
holds me from saying a word of harshness 
regarding Mr. Scott. I will, however, with 
your permission, set down a few particulars, 
ell these will mainly concern myself. My 
primary object in writing them is not to 
vindicate myself, who have not been assailed 
in any tangible way, but to suggest to the 
reader that, if Mr. Scott’s neutral-tinted alle- 
gations concerning me are the reverse of 
trustworthy in detail, some of his dark-tinted 
allegations concerning my brother deserve to 
be perused with considerable suspense of judg- 
ment. 
To take an illustration. Mr. Scott says (vol. ii., 

. 179) that in April 1874 my brother wrote 
om Kelmscott, asking Scott to lend him 
£200 to meet a momentary need. Mr. Scott sent 
him a cheque for that amount, but it was im- 
mediately returned with thanks, on the ground 
that my brother had meanwhile received other 
money, and no longer needed the cheque. So 
far nothing appears but what does credit to 
the friendliness of Mr. Scott without besmirch- 
ing the memory of Dante Rossetti. But Mr. 
Scott adds the following words :— 
“‘ He had by that time lost nearly every old friend 
save myself; did he now suspect that I was among 
his enemies, and had he done this to try me? 
fear this semi-insane motive was the true one.” 


Now for my own part I cannot see the least 





t Query—‘‘ from this grave” ? 





execute that favourite political performance, the 


reason for supposing that this was the true 
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motive; and, as I — like — to be 
equally sceptical re ing Mr. ott’s in- 
Soeaeh, I seneeed to show that his mode of 
representing some other facts is anything but 
correct. 

Vol. i., p. 277.—Mr. Scott says that I visited 
him in the first year—i.e., 1848—of his 
acquaintance with Dante Rossetti and his 
circle; ‘‘ in the summer of 1848 he [myself] 
appeared in Newcastle,” where Scott was then 
domiciled. This is totally incorrect. I never 
appeared in Newcastle, nor visited Scott, till 
the autumn of 1850, when I halted at New- 
castle on my way back to London from 
Edinburgh. Then Mr. Scott proceeds to say 
that, when I was leaving at the close of this 
visit, mis-assigned by him to 1848, I intro- 
duced the subject of the magazine named 7'he 
Germ. ‘‘ He [myself] suggested that the [pre- 
Raphaelite] brotherhood was going to print 
something I might hear of.” This again is 
totally incorrect. My visit, having really taken 
place in the autumn of 1850, was subsequent 
to the birth and death of The Germ, which was 
begun late in 1849, and ended in the early 
spring of 1850. I have thus demonstrated (to 
any one who does not discredit my positive 
assertion) that in this anecdote Mr. Scott was 
certainly wrong as to both time and place. 
Moreover, I could not in 1848, even elsewhere 
than in Newcastle, have spoken about the pro- 
ject of the forthcoming Germ, for no such 
project in any way existed until 1849 was well 
advanced. Iam not now aware that I spoke 
to him about the project in any place or at any 
time. 

Vol. ii., p. 128,—Mr. Scott here makes some 
observations on reviews, written by personal 
acquaintances of my brother, upon his volume 
entitled Poems, 1870. With this matter Mr. 
Sharp has dealt; and I would not add any 
remark upon it, were it not that Mr. Scott has 
cited something that I said or wrote, confirm- 
ing (as he considered) his own views. It is 
quite true that from first to last I advised my 
brother to care nothing about who reviewed 
his poems, or how they might be reviewed; I 
would tender the same advice to any other 
author, and, in reference to all my own small 
literary performances, I have invariably acted 
upon it. I must, however, dissociate myself 
from the tone of what Mr. Scott has said, 
affecting my brother, as to ‘working the 
oracle,” or, as some current writers have 
agreed to term it, ‘“‘ nobbling the press.” 

Vol. ii., p. 172.—‘* William, who was made 
seriously ill by his brother’s state ’—i.e., his 
illness in the summer of 1872. This is a testi- 
monial to my fraternal affection, and as such 
I would willingly accept it. But it is not a 
fact. I was not seriously ill : needed no doctor 
and no curative treatment, and pursued (with 
casual interruptions, not qountel upon ill- 


health) my ordinary official and other 
occupations, 
Vol. ii., p. 174.— His brother William 


had been so prostrated by anxiety, loving 
Gabriel much and fearing him not a little, 
that F. M. Brown took all business matters out 
of his hands.” I scarcely know what is meant 
by saying that I feared Gabriel not a little; 
I feared him not at all, but I feared for him 
at that date (1872) and at other later times. 
It is wholly erroneous to say that Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown took all business matters out 
of my hands; but most true that he was the 
kindest and most thoughtful of friends and 
advisers both to my brother and to myself. 
It was I who managed my brother’s money 
affairs in 1872, when he was disabled by 
illuess, anu for some months away in Scot- 
land. I alone, for instance, transacted the 


whole matter of turning his collection of blue 
china into money. The fact is that, as I had 
at that date no banking account of my own, 


while Mr. Brown had an account at the London 
and Westminster Bank, St. James’s-square, the 
funds accruing from the sale of the china, 
and perhaps some other funds proper to my 
brother, were placed in the bank just men- 
tioned, in the joint names (if I remember right) 
of Mr. Brown and myself; certain it is that 
I took, from first to last, an active part in deal- 
ing with the money, so as to keep my brother’s 
affairs properly in train until he returned from 
Scotland, and settled for a while at Kelmscott. 
Prof. Minto writes, ‘I am most willing to 
rune [the two volumes of their mis-statements], 
but I must first have the mis-statements 
pointed out.” Ihave here pointed out some 
of the mis-statements, and should be glad to 
see these, and others far- more important, 
pruned away as early as opportunity may arise. 
W. M. Rosser. 








THE OBIT OF 8ST, COLUMBA. 
Youghal: Dec. 17, 1892. 

Mr. Anscombe still refuses (ACADEMY, 
December 10) to substantiate his fundamental 
assumptions that the original Computus of 
Iona was based upon Alexandrine epacts. 
Apparently, he misunderstands his position. 
I , arma evidence to which I am plainly 
entitled. In lieu, I am presented with queries 
respecting the Cycles of 19 and 84! The device 
is too transparent. Collateral matter of the 
kind I decline to be enticed into; otherwise, 
Mr. Anscombe might fence with the question 
until the Greek Kalends. When he propounded 
the dictum that St. Columba died in 580, Mr. 
Anscombe, it is to be presumed, was prepared 
to prove it: Quod gratis asseritur gratis negatur. 
He can scarcely complain if an adverse judg- 
ment be formed from finding it necessary to 
goad him to a sense of what lies upon him. 
Accordingly, until the requisite data are 
produced, this discussion must close so far as I 
am concerned. 

His four ‘‘ important ”’ statements regarding 
the Annals of Ulster Mr. Anscombe makes no 
pretence to maintain. But he is maladroit 
enough to aggravate his default. Maguire 
states (ACADEMY, December 3) that the Battle 
of Kildare was fought on Tuesday, August 27, 
781. In that year, however, August 27 fell on 
Monday ; the true date was 782. Mr. Anscombe, 
nevertheless, will have it (ACADEMY, December 
10) that Maguire was a ‘practised annalist,”’ 
who gave ‘‘ the century, the year, the month, 
the day of the month, and the day of the 
week’! 

Mr. Anscombe will not admit that he con- 
founded the Cycles of 28 and 19. Well, here is 
what he did. The Annals of Ulster have: 
“*[563] Kal. Jan., 2 £., 1. 21.” The correct 
description of 563 is Kal. Jan., 2 feria, Solar 
Cycle 12. The Annals have 1, 21 by mistake ; 
eleven years lower [574, 2 f., 1. 23] they give 
the correct figures, 1. 23. Now, every worker 
at first hand knows that the  soli-cyclic 
numeration is not once employed in these 
Annals. In ignorance of this and of the 
cabalistic /(wna), and finding that (574+9) +28 
leaves 23, he applied the formula to 563, The 
result is ‘Solar Cycle 12” vice ‘‘moon 21.” 
But, needless to say, 21 and 23 stand beyond 
the reach of emendation—(563+1)+19 leaves 
XIII. (Golden No.)=epact 21; (574+1)+19 
leaves V.=epact 23. Comment is superfluous. 

The taunt of having abandoned his Innis- 
fallen equation has fallen unheeded upon Mr. 
Anscombe. Similarly, the A.P. of Nennius = 
A.D. 29 is left to its fate (as a set-off, we are 
promised something anent St. Patrick!). In 
connexion herewith, I am challenged to 
‘*demolish”’ figures respecting the Easter of 
631. In that year, according to Mr. Anscombe, 





moon 24 = April 1; moon 14 = Sunday, Ap. 21. 





lunation of Ap. 21 (xi., Kal. Mai.), G. No. V., 
by computistic rules?* (Mai. in Kal. 121-11 
+23)+59 leaves 15—that is, the Computus 
assigns moon 14 to Saturday, Ap. 20; moon 15 
to Sunday, Ap. 21. This calculation, it wil] 
comfort Mr. Anscombe to learn, is confirmed 
by the four Calendars in Hampsont, the com- 
parative Calendar in Bucherius.t and the 
perpetual Calendar in Ideler$—all of which 
place V. (to mark new moon) at Ap.7. On 
the other hand, Mr. Anscombe, in his “ full 
knowledge of the significance of the epact,” 
‘subjected ”” the April moon of V. “to the 
strain of the embolisms.” Thereby he gave it 
30 days instead of 29, assigned new moon to 
April 8, and created a brand-new Cycle of 
19! Mirus calculandi preceptor. 
B. MacCarrnuy. 

P.S.—In my letter in the AcAapEMy of 
December 3, p. 509, col. 2, 1. 25, for “later” 
read ‘‘earlier”; and 1. 72, for ‘‘ Mennius” 
read ‘* Nennius.” 








DANTE’S ‘‘ GUIZZANTE.” 

Hotel de Provence, Cannes: Dec. 19, 1892. 
Prof. Frederieq’s note on the above subject 
in last week’s ACADEMY shows that, in adopt- 
ing the statement that ‘‘ Cadsand has never 
been within the boundaries of Flanders,” I 
committed a sericus error. I am much obliged 
to Prof. Fredericq for drawing attention to the 
fact. Thecontention that ‘‘ Guizzante ” cannot 
on geographical grounds be identified with 
Cadsand must consequently be withdrawn. 
The failure, however, of that icular portion 
of the argument does not in the least affect the 
real point at issue, viz., the identity of the 
name ‘‘Guizzante” with Wissant. That I 
may fairly claim to have conclusively proved 
by the evidence of Villani, coupled with the 
parallel Provencal and Old French forms, which 
I adduced in my letter in the AcADEmy of 

December 10. PaGET TOYNBEE. 

Paris: Dec. 19, 1892. 
Allow me to supplement Prof. Fredericq’s 
reply to Mr. Toynbee by maintaining, as I had 
already done in Notes and Queries, that 
Guzzante—this, not Guizzante, is the general 
reading—is Cadzand. That Wissant was an 
important haven in Dante’s time is undisputed, 
but proves nothing, for Cadzand was still 
more important, being the chief trading port 
of Northern Europe. Wissant, moreover, re- 
quired no dikes to keep out the sea, which 
must have long been retiring, and was soon 
destined to leave it dry; whereas the region 
between Bruges and Cadzand, was in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the scene of 
+ activity in the construction and repair of 
Fikes. It is likely enough that Dante—who, 
as Mr. Gladstone & shown, usually chose his 
similes from spots he had visited —witnessed that 
activity ; and that when he says “i Fiamwminghi 
tra Guzzante e Bruggia . . . fanno lo schermo,” 
he means by fanno not merely “ make,” but 
“are making.” To justify Wissant, on the 
other hand, we must suppose that ‘‘ tra Guz- 
zante e Bruggia” is a periphrasis for Flanders, 
in which case Antwerp would have been 4 
better terminus than Bruges, and that Dante 
referred to Flemish embankments ia geveral, 
which is unlike his customary precision. Ii, 
on the contrary, he refers to the high- 
banked dikes between B and Cadzand, bis 
second simile, the em ment of the Po at 
Padua, is thoroughly in keeping with the first. 
Mr. Toynbee cites Villani in proof that the 
Italian form of Cadzand was Gaggiante ; but 





* See Zodd Lectures, Vol. III., pp. 348-9. 

+ Med. Aevi Kalend. 

t De Doct. Temp., ¥: 153. 
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To test the second equation: What is the 








§ Handbuch, etc., Vol. I,, p. 194. 
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according to the Inventaire des Archives de 
Bruges (1879-82), that form from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century was ‘“‘ Cazzante.” 
Probably Dante, mistaking the first sound, 
wrote ‘‘Gazzante,” which a careless or ignorant 
copyist turned into ‘‘ Guzzante.” 

Thus Cadzand answers all the conditions of 
the simile ; for it needed protection against the 
inroads of the sea, and it was in Flanders, the 
left bank of the Scheldt being called Dutch or 
States-Flanders till 1794, and not being joined 
to Zeeland till 1815. 

J. G. ALGER. 








THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER. 
Trinity College, Dublin : Dec. 19, 1892. 

It seems worth while to jot down a few points 
in which the account of the Passion known to 
Cyril of Jerusalem suggests the use of the Gospel 
of Peter. 

In Cyril’s Thirteenth Catechetical Lecture, § 24, 
we have éoravpdé0n tpltnv pave awd Be Exryns Spas 
oxéros éyévero €ws ervdtnss &wd Bt evvdrns 
wmaArv o@s. Cf. Peter, §6: trére Haros 
Zaauwpe nal ebpéOn Spa evdrn. This reappear- 
ance of the sun is not mentioned in the Canonical 
Gospels. 

In Cat, xiii. 25 we have: év a¢ipwv yap huépe nad 
opti, ai wey yurduxes cttav éxdmrovto Kal 
txAatov, wduvavro RawoxpuBévres of axda- 
tora. Cf. Peter, §7: wal rerpwudvor xara didvoiav 
éxpvBémeGa; and also §12, where the women 
say: ei «2d uh ev exeivy 7H hueps f eoravpdben eduvh- 
Onueyv KAaDsatKal Kképar@ai, 

Again in Cat. xiii. 26, we find the remarkable 
word Aaxuds, which occurs in Peter, §4. Cyril 
says: Ka) Aaypuds wepl Trodrov ylvera: Tots oTpaTI@TaAIS ; 
he speaks, indeed, as if Aaxuds was the word used 
in some familiar account of the Passion, for he 
cites Ps. xxii. 19, dieneptoavro 7a iudrid wou éavrois, 
kal émt toy iuarioudy pov %Badroy KAnpor, and then 
adds, what would be a quite unnecessary comment 
if he only had the Canonical Gospels in his mind, 
kAjjoos 5& Hv 5 Aaxuds. 

Mr. Rendel Harris suggests (Gospel of Peter, 
p. 86) that the expression ctpwuer (or Bowyer? ef. 
Eus. H. E. ii. 23) tov vidv rod Gcou in § 3 is aremin- 
iscence of Isa. iti. 10 (LXX). It may be noted 
that this verse is applied to the circumstances of 
the Passion by Cyril (Cat. xiii. 12). 

Cyril does not, indeed, mention the Gospel of 
Peter as a book to be avoided in Cat. iv. 36, where 
he warns his hearers against extra-canonical 
writings; but he constantly declaims against 
Docetic notions of the Crucifixion which seem to 
have been prevalent (see Cat. xiii. 4 and 37). 


J. H. BERNARD. 


Bodleian Library, Oxford : Dec. 18, 1892. 
My corrected proof last week missed the press : 
for «t3e read Eve; for “p. 18 of the Doctrine of 
Addacus ” read ** p. 10°’ ; and add wera to the elided 
prepositions. 


EDWARD W. B. NicHorson. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Tvurspay, Dec. 27,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ w 
Cea he ae 
Wepwespay, Dee. 4 p.m. London Institution: “Com- 
bustion: Slow, pid, and Explosive,” I., by Prof. 
Senna ~~ 3 Royal Institution : “‘ Astron 4 
r, Dec. 29, 3 p.m. itution : Xy 
fh IL., by Sir Robert 8. Ball. wi — 
IDAY, Dee. 80,4 p.m. Lendon Institution: “ ion,” 
IL, by Prof. Vivian Lewes. — 
‘ m. 36 ~ 
, Mr. jon a % ographical : “ All the World Over,” by 
ATURDAY, 31,3p.m. Royal Institution : “ - 
ILL, by Sir Robext 8. pa ee 








SCIENCE. 


EGYPT AS A ROMAN PROVINCE. 


Essai sur la Province romaine @ Egypte depuis 
la Congquéte jusqu’d Dioclétien. By Ab- 
dallah Simaika. (Paris: Thorin.) 

Tue volume which Dr. Simaika has just 
published ought to receive a hearty wel- 
come on several accounts. In the first 
place, it supplies a want. We have his- 
tories of Pharaonic and Ptolemaic Egypt, and 
Mohammedan Egypt has found more than 
onehistorian; but Roman Egypt has hitherto 
been neglected. In spite of the materials 
which have accumulated of recent years, 
and have given us a fresh and vivid insight 
into the social and economic condition of the 
country under the Roman empire, in spite, 
too, of the labours of scholars like Letronne, 
Mommsen, and Wilcken, a systematic ac- 
count of the Egyptian people during a long 
and important period of their history has 
never been hitherto attempted. The second 
part of Sharpe’s History of Egypt is the 
nearest approach to it. 

Then, secondly, Dr. Simaika’s work is 
written with French lucidity. In clearness 
of arrangement and thoroughness of treat- 
ment it leaves nothing to be desired. Geo- 
graphy, agriculture, commerce, social and 
economic conditions, justice, civil and politi- 
cal administration, and military organisa- 
tion, all alike receive due attention. The 
author has gone to the best authorities, and 
his references are numerous and exact. 

In the third place, it is gratifying to find 
a native Egyptian, whose Coptic faith 
aggpe taser the purity of his blood, devoting 

is attention to the past history of his 

country, and more especially to that portion 
of it which has been neglected by European 
scholars. The ‘ Essay,” as Dr. Simaika 
modestly terms it, is a good augury for the 
future; and we hope it will prove but the 
beginning of a long series of researches 
by the Egyptians themselves into the past 
annals of a country whose history has been 
in so large a measure the history of the 
world. 

But it must not be imagined that, because 
the book is learned and full of industrious 
research, it will, therefore, be found dull 
even by that nondescript person, “the 
general reader.” It is interesting in manner 
as well as in matter, and henceforward 
ought to form as much a part of the literary 
luggage of visitors to the Nile as the 
Histories of Brugsch or Sharpe. 

I do not think it will be long before a 

second edition is called for. In view of this, 

I would urge the author to read through 

the back numbers of the Revue égyptologique, 

in which he will find many articles by Prof. 

Révillout bearing upon his subject. Prof. 

Mahaffy’s Memoir on the Petrie Papyri 

appeared too late for him to profit by it; 

a the second part of the Memoir is still 

in the press. When it appears, it will be 

found to contain important additions to our 
knowledge of the administrative system of 

Egypt which was begun under the Ptolemies, 

and continued under the Roman emperors. 

One of the chief sources, however, of 

our knowledge of the economic and ad- 


inscribed potsherds, of which so many 
hundreds have now been discovered at 
Elephantiné, Karnak, Koptos, and other 
places. Unfortunately, comparatively few 
of them have as yet been published. Those 
from Elephantiné, which are preserved in 
the British Museum, have been deciphered 
and edited by Dr. Birch in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology (for 
March, May, and June, 1883), and a few 
from Karnak and Dakkeh huve been pub- 
lished by Dr. Wilcken and myself (¢.y., 
in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology for May, 1887). 
My own collection of ostraka num- 
bers about 1200, the complete editing 
of which will be necessarily a work of time. 
The series begins in the time of tha 
Ptolemies, and ends in the reign of 
Aurelian. For the most part the ostrake 
are receipts for the payment of taxes, bu( 
among them are private memoranda and 
accounts, and even letters. One of thos 
from Karnak, in my possession, is a request 
from the clerk to his “ master Isidoros 

that he should bring him a “ commenta r 
on the first book of the Iliad.” Of somes 
others from the same locality I gave an 
account in the Jewish Quarterly Review two 
or three years ago. They show that, in the 
reign of Ptolemy, Physkon, the collector of 
the taxes for the sacred domain of Amon at 
Thebes was a Jew called Simon, the son of 
Eleazar. Simon himself could not write 
Greek, but the Hellenisation of his family 
proceeded rapidly, and his son who suc- 
ceeded him in his office was not only a 
Greek scholar, but also bore a Greek name. 

Perhaps I cannot conclude this review 

better than by giving translations of two of 
my ostraka. They will at all events give 
an idea of the contents of this curious class 
of ancient documents : 
‘Marcus Clodius Alyras, through his son Panos, 
for the month Epeiphiof thefirst yearof Aurelius 
Antoninus and Aurelius Verus, the lords (and) 
emperors, has registered on behalf of the 
assessment of late-paid taxes (ééA[{ wr] 7éA[wr]) 
for the month Khoiak of the 23rd year of the 
deified Antoninus, 14 drachmae of debased 
silver. (Dated) the first year of Aurelius An- 
toninus and Aurelius Verus the lords (and) 
emperors, the 10th day of Epeiphi. Horos has 
signed (the receipt).”’ 

‘For Heraclianus 37 Egyptian beans 
(xoA[oxactas]) from the newly-planted ground ; 
also five beans from the estate called Pikeraion ; 
3 (measures) of wine and 2 of vinegar for filling 
5 cups. I have also bought double jars for 5 
drachmae, and have given the double-jars to 
Orion the scribe.” 


What can be meant by the dimAoxepayua or 
** double-jars”’ ? 
A. H. Sayce. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LIBRARY OF MENDES, 

52, Margaret-street, London, W.: Dec. 20, 1892. 
We now learn from M. Naville’s statement to 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, that that society 
has a site of the highest possible value in their 
hands. The library of Mendes has been found, 
and is full of carbonised papyri, the only form 

in which papyri can be preserved in the dam 

Delta. These papyri are in distinct rolls, an 
are therefore much better preserved than those 
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stratum when I found them. Yet the latter 
were saved, and opened without any appreciable 
loss, and highly valuable and unique works 
have been published from them. The Mendes 
rolls of papyri are, moreover, stated to be 
legible ; and the specimens which I saw in a 
dealer’s hands in Cairo from there were in 
excellent condition, firm and glossy, though of 
course excessively fragile. 

It is now essential that a thoroughly skilled 
worker be sent to rescue all that can be 
obtained, though a great part has been de- 
stroyed in the “ cleaning” of the chambers by 
the finder. Every document should have its 
position recorded, as the collocation of them 
may throw light on their arrangement. 

Let us hope that nothing more will be 
‘**cleaned’’ by explorers in the name of science, 
after the fashion that this library has been so 
far dealt with. 

W. M. FiinpErs PETRIE. 





GEIKIE, as we learn from 
Nature, has undertaken to write the Life 
of Sir Andrew C. Ramsay, his prede- 
cessor in the Geological Survey. Sir Andrew 
Ramsay spent neurly the whole of his 
scientific career in the service, so that the 
record of his life and the story of the progress 
of the Survey are closely bound together. 
This is the third member of the staff of the 
Survey whose memoirs Sir Archibald Geikie 
will have written, the two others being 
Edward Forbes (whose life he wrote in con- 
junction with the late Prof. George Wilson) 
and Sir Roderick Murchison. 

A course of two lectures to young people 
will be given, on behalf of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, by Mr. John Coles, map 
curator to the Society, on December 29 and 
January 5, at 4.30 p.m., in the Hall of the 
University of London, Burlington House. The 
title of the lectures is, ‘‘ All the World Over” ; 
and they will consist of an exhibition of lantern 
slides, with explanation and anecdotes. 


Sir ARCHIBALD 


FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS. 

Drawing and Engraving: A Brief Exposition 
of Technical Principles and Practice. B 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton. (A. & C. Black.) 
In this volume Mr. Hamerton has collected, in 
a revised an augmented form, and with the 
addition of numerous plates very helpful to a 
full understanding of the technical details with 
which he deals, the excellent articles on Draw- 
ing and Engraving which he contributed to the 
last edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Written under a constant need for compression, 
the book is far from exhaustive ; but it is emi- 
nently instructive and suggestive, and will form 
a useful introduction to the arts which are its 
subject. In the chapter on ‘ Primitive Draw- 
ing’’ we have interesting references to design 
among the Egyptians and Assyrians; and the 
vase painting of the Greeks is treated more in 
detail, and illustrated with some good examples 
—among them a very fair coloured reduction 
from the famous Camirus Amphora, repre- 
sentative of the fully developed method of 
the Rhodian artists of about B.c. 350. 
Mediaeval illumination is next briefly reviewed; 
the Renaissance, with its draughtsmanship “ at 
once more scientific and more ideal” than any 
that preceded it, is touched upon ; and following 
chapters deal effectively with ‘The Pic- 
turesque,” with ‘‘The Law of Progress in 
Drawing,” and with ‘“‘ Drawing for Photo- 
graphic Purposes.” In the portion of the 
book devoted to engraving the author is 
thoroughly on his own ground. No writer of 
our time has the power of describing a technical 


'men, including 


process with more lucidity than Mr. Hamerton, 
and the accounts of the different methods of 
engraving are given with admirable accuracy 
and conciseness. Even a process so little 
known as ‘‘ Pyrogravure”—a modern improve- 
ment on the old ‘ poker-work,” in which a 
decorative design is burnt into a wooden surface 
by means of a platinum point kept incandescent 
by a current of carburetted air—finds its place 
in the volume. Necessarily, little space has 
been devoted to an historical survey of the 
rogress of engraving in its several methods ; 
but we should have welcomed some reference, 
at least, to the early wood-engraving of Italy— 
as it appears in such works as the Hypneroto- 
machia, and the 1488 Petrarch of Venice— 
which, in its aims and technique, differed 
greatly fromthat current in the North. Among 
other interesting matter in the Appendix are 
notes upon Turner’s idealisation of the land- 
scapes which he professed to depict, illustrated 
by sketches, by Mr. Hamerton, of the “St. 
Cloud” in the vignettes to Scott and the “St 
Germain” in the Rivers of France, with, for 
comparison, topographical sketches of the 
actual scenes. The numerous plates of the 
volume, including Amand Durand reproduc- 
tions]from Schongauer, Van Leyden, Diirer, and 
Rembrandt, add greatly to its beauty and 
serviceability. Among the examples of modern 
line-engraving, the publishers are fortunate in 
having been able to include two of William 
Miller’s original plates from Turner's vignettes 
to Scott, which, however, are printed too 
heavily and blackly; and one of the most 
charming illustrations in the book is Mr. Frank 
Short’s “‘ Evening Tide at Rye,” an excellent 
example of the right application of mezzotint 
to landscape. 


Angelica Kauffman. By Frances A, Gerard. 
(Ward & Downey.) Miss Gerard has evidently 
taken a good deal of pains in writing this 
book and compiling the appendix, which in- 
cludes a list of Angelica’s paintings and the 
engravings from them, a guide to the houses 
she decorated, and many other pieces of in- 
formation which will be useful to all interested 
in the history of the celebrated artist who, 
in her day, turned the heads of so many 
rhaps that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. For those who care for the romantic 
elements in her history, this book will not, of 
course, compare with Mrs. Ritchie’s charming 
story, though it may fairly be presumed to cling 
a little closer to facts. It pretends, indeed, to do 
no more than to give in as few words as possible 
the truth of the case, and no doubt may be 
generally accepted as reliable. The careless- 
ness, however, that is shown here and there 
makes us fear that Miss Gerard’s authority, 
especially in the spelling of names, is not to be 
accepted without corroboration; and the im- 
pression which the book leaves is that she has 
undertaken a task for which she is not quite 
fully equipped. 


Dawn of Art in the Ancient World. By 
W. M. Conway. (Percival.) Mr. Conway 
tells us that ‘‘ the kernel” of his book ‘‘is the 
substance of three lectures, delivered at the 
Royal Institution in January, 1891.” What- 
ever may have been its origin, it is charmingly 
written, and in spite of its small size, carries 
the reader over a large tract of ground. From 
the ages of stone and bronze we are taken to 
the civilisations of Egypt and Chaldea, and to 
the culture and art of which we are the heirs. 
Even the cats of Egypt have a concluding 
chapter to themselves, and Mr. Conway shows 
that they are well worthy of the honour. Mr. 
Conway’s information is accurate; he has 
taken note of the latest discoveries, and the 
suggestions which he makes from time to time 


, Show that he is not content to take his learning 


at second-hand. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A ROMAN INSURIPTION FROM CARLISLE, 
Christ Church, Oxford: Dec 15, 1999, 

Some readers of the ACADEMY may be inter- 
ested in a Roman inscription found a few weeks 
ago at Carlisle. The exact provenance ig 
Gallows Hill, where a Roman cemetery exists 
close to the London road. The excavations 
necessary for a new row of houses along this 
road led to the discovery of several interments, 
and, in particular, of an inscription, 31 x 20in, 
in size, lying face downwards over a wooden 
— The text, which is imperfect at the end, 
reads : 





|— 


D M 
FLAS ANTIGONS PAPIAS_ 
CIVIS GRECVS VIXIT ANN 
PLVS MINVS LX QVEM AD 
MODVM  ACCOMODATAM 
FATIS ANIMAM REVOCAVIT 
SEPTIMIADONT 








or 











The lettering is clear and, except at the end, 
quite certain: there appear to be no stops, 
The reading is equally plain: D(is) M(anibus), 
Fla(viu)s Antigon(u)s Papias, civis Gr(a)ecus, 
vixit annos plus minus lx, quem admodum (?) 
accom(m)odatam fatis animam revocavit _——— 
don . .? Quem admodum may also be read 
quemadmodum or quem ad modum. The seventh 
ine and whatever followed have been 
**chadded”’ off. 

The inscription is one of the rare examples 
of fourth century tombstones, of which we 
have very few attested imens in Britain. 
This date, though not expressed on the stone, 
can be deduced from the following details : 

1. The name Flavius, popularised by the 
Flavian dynasty of the Constantines, is exceed- 
ingly common in the fourth century. The late 
cemetery at Concordia contains a large propor- 
tion of Flavii (C v., ye cw année epigr. 1890 n. 
143 foll, 1891 n. 101 foll.), and the index to the 
fifth volume of the Corpus shows sixty Christian 
Flavii out of 180 occurring inthe volume. The 
name was adopted even by barbarian kings. 

2. The abbreviations, Flas Antigons for 
Flavius Antigonus, are thoroughly characteristic 
of the fo century. I do not know that 
these actual forms occur elsewhere; but we 
have such parallels as Julians (C. xii.5351), Jans 
for Januarias, Februs for Februarius, habt for 
habeant, Debres for Decembres (C. xiv. 399) 
and even R.P.RS.RTA for respublica Romanis 
restituts (C. viii. 10293). All these belong to 
the system which resulted in epus for episcopus, 
and differ entirely from the earlier abbreviations 
by initial letters or syllables. ms. 

3. The use of civis to denote nationality is 
also common in later times, and may be illus- 
trated from any volume of the Corpus. There 
are six or seven examples among the British 
inscriptions alone, and the use — even into 
literature, as civis Gothus in Sidonius (Zp. vi. 
6, 2) shows. Civis Graecus in the present case 
need not refer specially to Greece. A Christian 
inscription found in Hungary (C. iii. 4220) 
mentions a civis Graecus ex regione Ladicena— 
i.e., from Phrygia. 

4. The formula plus minus, though as old 9s 
the XII. Tables, is rarely used on tombstones in 
reference to age until the fourth century, and is, 
indeed, almost exclusively a Christian formula. 

5. The lettering and general fashion of the 
inscription also strongly point to the date 
suggested. In particular, the letters FL S™ 
(not here given in facsimile) are in favour of it 

It may, then, be concluded that the stone 
was cut in the fourth cent It might, ¢ 
priori, indeed, be possibly later ; butas the Roma? 
occupation of Britain ended about 400 A.D., it 
is difficult to put the inscription into the fifth 
century, and Fc is no reason not to assign it 
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to the age of the Constantines, whichit best suits. 
One may go further, and conjecture that it 
is possibly a Christian monument, though the 
evidence for this is less conclusive than that for 
the date. But plus minus is, I think, rightly 
reckoned by epi hists as more or less 
characteristically Christian, and the occurrence 
of pM on a fourth century Christian inscrip- 
tion need cause no surprise. Ferdinand Becker 
(die heidnische Weiheformel D.M. auf altchrist- 
lichen Grabsteinen, Gera 1881) gives about 100 
examples, mostly from Rome and its neigh- 
bourhood ; and, though his list is not above 
criticism, many additions may be made to it. 
Examples occur in Gaul (C. xii. 490, 4059, 
2114, 2311), in Africa (Eph. vii. 429; C. viii. 
11897, 11900, 11905, 12197; Cagnat année 
épigr. 1891. n. 136), and elsewhere, for instance 
at Aquileia (Pais 349, Arch. epigr. mitth. iii. 
50) ; and the list could be considerably increased. 
The earliest datable examples seem to be two 
Roman ones (de Rossi i. 24 and 1192), one of 
which is dated A.p. 298, and after that time 
instances appear to be fairly frequent. No 
certain example occurs in Britain, but that is 
because our known Christian tombstones are all 
later than the Roman evacuation of the island. 

The concluding formula seems to me also to 
savour much more of Christian than of Pagan 
epitaphs. I cannot, indeed, explain it with 
certainty; the spacing of the letters allows 
quem admodum to be read as one, two, or three 
words. On the whole, it appears safest to read 
(as suggested above), quem admodum and trans- 
late, ‘whom, a soul wholly resigned to death.” 
For fata’ in this sense we may compare in fata 
concessit on an Arles tombstone (Le Blant 514— 
C xii. 674). The nominative to revocavit must 
then have come in the missing part. For that 
word itself, one may compare such expressions 
as evocatus a domino (C. x. 1192), revehens coelo 
animam (Le Blant 409), ad patriae sedes civis 
opima redis, remeans ¢ corpore, de oc mundo 
revertentem ; and an inscription found at Vienna 
in Gaul (C. xii. 2058) which may have been 
slightly distorted in copying, Severianus qui 
religionem devota mente suscepit, sic quem anima 
ad authorem dm remeante terrena membra terris 
reliquit, &c. What precisely stood in the 
seventh and any following lines, I do not know. 
A natural item would be the date of death, 
which early Christians sometimes stated in its 
fullest: details of year, day, and hour; so de 
Rossi 596 (A.D. 411) nonw kal. oct., die Satur(ni), 
ora prima. Another interpretation deserves 
notice. Mr. Rushforth has suggested that 
revocavit animam may be an alternative for 
reddidit animam ‘‘ he died.” In support of this 
sense of revocare, he quotes from Du Cange 
the African (esta puryationis Felicis (Migne 
viii., better in Routh reliquiae sacrae iv. 290) 
where reddere, tradere, restituere, revocare, appear 
to be used indifferently of ‘‘ giving up” certain 
books. The date of this fragment is given as 
A.D. 314; but the use of revocare may be a 
mere Africanism, and the only parallel I can 
find is a doubtful passage in the later African 
Corrippus (Joh. ii. 344) where the MS. reads 
captivos revocet, ‘let him give up the captives,” 
altered by editors to captivos revocent, ‘let 
the ambassadors reclaim the captives.” Per- 
haps some reader of the ACADEMY can either 
abolish or establish this suggested meaning 
for revocare. I do not, however, think that 
the precise explanation of the phrase alters its 
general resemblance to a Christian (not a 
heathen) formula, and I incline therefore to 
consider this inscription as an addition to the 
scanty group of Roman Christian monuments 
in Britain. 

T have gone at some detail into the items of 
the inscription, because those who have hitherto 
noticed it seem to me to have missed its real 
interest and to have made untenable assertions. 

F, HAvVERFIELD. 





there the strength and earnéstness of the music 


THE annual exhibition of works by Old Masters — a. pe ky hy , Dies — mi! 
and Deceased British Artists at the Royal | P ame ih hn oF the : J 4 be a one 
Academy will be opened on Monday, January 2. : 2. 


; ale its trumpet summons and scenes of terror, 
The private view is fixed for Saturday next. offers many a dangerous moment ; realism easily 


Last week we were misled into stating that | gets the upper hand, and when this is the case 
the Art Journal would henceforth be published | the effect is mangué—and it is so with Verdi. 
by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. As a/| The “‘ Dies Irae” phrase proper has a certain 
matter of fact, Messrs. J. S. Virtue & Co. | power and solemnity; but it is not rendered 
remain proprietors and publishers; it is only | more intense by skilful development, so that, at 
the editorship that has changed, having passed | last, the impression which it made is weakened. 
to Mr. D. C. Thomson. The January number | The “ Rex tremendae”’ phrase, again, is bold, 
will have for frontispiece an original etching | but its last state is the same as the first. 
by Mr. Macbeth, entitled ‘‘ Flora’’; and |The trumpet summons is poor, and later on 
articles on ‘‘ Boldini’s at Florence,” by Mr. | frequent chromatic scales and big drum will 
Humphry Ward, and on Coate, the home of | not atone for lack of deep thought: it is 
Richard Jefferies. The most noticeable change |at such moments that the melodramatic 
is that it is now printed on hot-p element makes itself felt. The opening page of 
paper. this long movement recalls first, Berlioz’s 


By what i rally described “slip of | ‘‘ Marche au supplice” in the ‘Symphonie 
the ch ree eadls tar eoaeaens ‘auaten | Fantastique,” and then, when the voices enter, 
of memory—we said last week that the noble | the composer’s own “Aida”; and it must be 
Rembrandt, “The Hundred Guilder Print” in | confessed that neither work carries with it any 
the Fisher Sale, realised about five hundred | Very solemn associations. The ‘‘ Recordare 
pounds, We recollected afterwards that it | is clever, but the character of the music does 


was seven hundred and forty. History must | 2°t suit the words ; the ‘ Qui Mariam ”’ section 
not be written inaccurately. is weak. There is a cold formality about 


the ‘Domine Jesu.” The “Sanctus” is 
| decidedly effective, except the preamble, which 
has presented to the Luxembourg three draw- | is commonplace; but the composer would have 
ings sent by him to the last Champ de Mars | done well not to raise expectations by describ- 
Salon, which the authorities wished to purchase. | ing it as a “‘ Fugaa due Cori”’ ; as such, after the 
Up Seis 88 B.ED ea | exposition, it is disappointing. The ‘‘ Agnus 
| Dei” strikes us as one of the most original 
THE STAGE. |and effective numbers of the whole work ; 
, . ._|the plaintive voice parts, for the most 
On Monday next, on the night of Boxing |part in octave and unison, are supported 
Day, as usual, Sir Augustus Harris brings out | by an accompaniment of admirable character 
at Drury-lane that gigantic “annual” which | and colour. The orchestral colouring, 
poor Mr. Blanchard is no longer here to write. | indeed, throughout the Requiem is one of its 
There will this year be another pantomime in | most striking features. The concluding number, 
Sir Augustus’s immediate neighbourhood : the | on the whole, is exceedingly impressive. Verdi 
enlarged Olympic, with its considerable stage, | wrote the Requiem for a special occasion ; but, 
naturally lending itself to this sort of entertain- judging from his setting of the words, we can- 
ment. At the Surrey, of course, something iM | not believe that he could have been naturally 
the way of popular spectacle and jest is always | drawn to them. Because we do not sym- 
done at this season; and in Islington—which, | ,athise with the spirit of much of the 
since the present management has flourished at | music, nor feel that it is sacred in the sense of 
the Grand Theatre, has earned some right to | Mozart’s or Cherubini’s “ Requiem,” or, to men- 
its title of ‘‘ merrie””—there will doubtless be @ | tion a modern writer, Dvorak, Verdi's work 
pantomime of formidable attractiveness ; for, / must not be dismissed as that of a second-rate 
at the Grand, they know how to manage | composer. Although unequal, it displays 
things. | genius of a high order, and its revival by the 
——= — | Bach choir B. welcome. That < a oe 
society should perform a wor ) erdi 
MUSIC. | neta little ; but seeing that so a impor- 
VERDI’S “REQUIEM.” tant works of the Saxon master still await a 
| hearing, the rest of the programme might 
Tus work, written nearly twenty years ago perhaps have been devoted to him. The per- 
in memory of Alessandro Manzoni, has not met | formance was, on the whole, good. The solo 
with general acceptance in this country. Verdi | vocalists were Miss A. Williams, Miss Brema ; 
is essentially a theatre composer, who, even Messrs. Shakespeare and Andrew Black. The 
when setting to music the solemn words of the | last named sang with special feeling. Miss 
Mass for the dead, could not shake off the | Brema was heard to great advantage, also, 
influence of the stage. And not only this, but |in a dramatic ‘Scene der Marfa,” composed 
in certain places the music becomes melo- | by Dr. Joachim. Dr. Stanford, as usual, was 
dramatic. There is a touch of the latter | the conductor. 
quality in Berlioz’s grand ‘‘ Messe des Morts,”’ but | 
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Ir is announced that Mr. E. Burne Jones 
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N ATI O N AL All ‘ii eile are divided among the Assured. 
FOR MUTUAL P R OVI D E NT PROFITS ALREADY DECI.ARED, 


LIFE ASSURANCE. £4,000,000. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £4,500,000. 


PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,300,000. INSTI TUTION. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance at 
Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST.} ‘ 
J Ma 

NO CHEMICALS USED. die 

“The typical Cocoa of English manufacture. Absolutely pure.” —TZhe Analyst. as 

‘‘ We have examined the samples brought under our notice, and find that they are genuine, ; 

and that the Cocoa Essence is just what it is declared to be by CADBURY BROTHERS.” Bc 
The late Editor of the Sanitary Review, writing on ‘‘ The Consumption of Cocoa,” warns the Ce 
public against the use*of foreign Cocoas containing alkali, and makes the following allusion to the : 


firm of CADBURY BROTHERS :—‘‘It is the aim and practice of this famous firm to send out 
Cocoa absolutely pure, of the highest quality which art will permit.” 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST. 


NO CHEMICALS USED. 
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The Editor of the Medical Annual speaks in the highest terms of CADBURY’S COCOA as a 
beverage and a food for invalids on account of its absolute purity, high quality, and great 
solubility ; and counsels the Medical Profession to remember, in recommending Cocoa, that the 
name CADBURY on any packet is a guarantee of purity. 


CADBURY’S COCOA.—“ A Food alike suitable for building up the growing body, and for 
repairing the waste which is incidental to all the processes of life.” — Health. 


———— 
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